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The Struggle for Justice 


THE SPIRIT IN WHICH OUR NATION WAS CONCEIVED 
By JOHN FOSTER DULLES, Secretary of State 


Delwered Before the Illinois Manufacturers’ Association, Chicago, Illinois, December 8, 1955 


E ARE, it seems, in a new phase of the struggle be- 

tween International Communism and freedom. 

The first postwar decade was a phase of violence 
and threat of violence. There was the continued Soviet military 
occupation of Northern Iran, the Communist guerrilla war in 
Greece, the Soviet blockade of Berlin, the Communist take- 
over of Czechoslovakia under the menace of armed invasion, 
the war against Korea, the war against Indochina, the war- 
fare in the Formosa Straits, and the hostile threats against 
Western Europe when che German Federal Republic acted to 
join the West. 

Since last spring, this phase of violence seems to have under- 
gone an eclipse. But we should remember that one of the doc- 
trines taught by Lenin and constantly emphasized by Stalin, 
was the need for “zig-zag.” Repeatedly Stalin drove home the 
idea that it is as important to know when to retreat as when 
to attack, and that when blocked in one course it is necessary 
to find another. 

Stalin is dead. But for 30 years his writings have been the 
Communist creed, and Stalinism in fact, though not in name, 
is still a potent influence in Russia. 

In prudence, therefore, we must act on the assumption that 
the present Soviet policies do not mark a change of purpose, 
but a change of tactics. 

We do not, however, want policies of violence to reappear. 
Therefore, it is useful to have clearly in mind what are the free 
world policies which have caused the Soviet Union to shift 
from tactics of violence and intimidation as being unproduc- 
tive 

The free nations have adopted and implemented two inter- 
related policies for collective security. The first policy is to 
give clear warning that armed aggression will be met by col- 


lective action. The second policy is to be prepared to imple- 
ment this political warning with deterrent power. 


THE POLITICAL WARNING SYSTEM 


The first major political warning to the Soviet Union was 
expressed in the North Atlantic Treaty, a product of the 
Democrat-Republican cooperation of 1948 and 1949. 

By the North Atlantic Treaty, the parties told the Soviet 
rulers that if they attacked any one, they would have to fight 
them all. If the Kaiser and Hitler had known in advance that 
their aggressions would surely bring against them the full 
power of the United States, they might never have begun their 
armed aggression. As it was, they miscalculated. The North 
Atlantic Treaty left no room for such miscalculation. That, 
said Senator Vandenberg, was “the most practical deterrent 
to war which the wit of man has yet devised.” 

But the North Atlantic Treaty was not enough. With that 
alone, it might be inferred that we were relatively indifferent 
to what occurred elsewhere, notably in Asia. And indeed, less 
than a year after the North Atlantic Treaty came into force, the 
Communists attacked the Republic of Korea. 

But now, except for countries of South Asia which choose 
“neutralism,” the gaps in the political warning system have 
been closed. The United States with bipartisan cooperation 
has made mutual security treaties with the Philippines, Japan, 
the Republic of Korea and with the Republic of China on 
Taiwan. We have entered into the ANZUS Pact. We have 
joined with 7 other nations to make the Southeast Asia Col- 
lective Defense Treaty. There is the Balkan alliance of Yugo- 
slavia, Greece and Turkey and the Baghdad Pact, which in- 
cludes the “northern tier” of Turkey, Iraq, Iran and Pakistan. 

All of these treaties are made pursuant to what the United 
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JOHN FOSTER DULLES 


Nations Charter calls the “inherent right of collective self- 
defense.” Together they constitute a worldwide political warn- 
ing system. They prevent the despots from miscalculating 
that they can use Red Armies to conquer weaker nations, one 
by one. 


THE DETERRENT OF RETALIATORY POWER 


It is, however, not enough to have a political warning sys- 
tem. It must have backing if it is effectively to deter. That 
poses a difficult problem. 

“With more than 20 nations strung along the 20,000 miles 
of Iron Curtain, it is not possible to build up static defensive 
forces which could make every nation impregnable to such 
a major and unpredictable assault as Russia could launch. To 
attempt this would be to have strength nowhere and bank- 
ruptcy everywhere. That, however, does not mean that we 
should abandon the whole idea of collective security and 
merely build our own defense area. ** * Fortunately we do not 
have to choose between two disastrous alternatives. It is not 
necessary either to spread our strength all round the world 
in futile attempts to create everywhere a static defense, nor 
need we craw! back into our own hole in the vain hope of de- 
fending ourselves against all of the rest of the world. ***As 
against the possibility of full-scale attack by the Soviet Union 
itself, there is only one effective defense, for us and for others. 
That is the capacity to counterattack. That is the ultimate 
deterrent. ***The arsenal of retaliation should include all 
forms of counterattack with a maximum flexibility. ** *In such 
a way the idea of collective security can be given sensible and 
effective content.” 

(What I have just been saying is what I said five years 
ago.’ ) 

That program has now become a reality. We have developed, 
with our allies, a collective system of great power which can 
be flexibly used on whatever scale may be requisite to make 
aggression costly. Our capacity to retaliate must be, and is, 
massive in order to deter all forms of aggression. But if we 
have to use that capacity, such use would be selective and 
adapted to the occasion. 

“To deter aggression, it is important to have the flexibility 
and the facilities which make various responses available. In 
many Cases, any open assault by Communist forces could only 
result in starting a general war. But the free world must have 
the means for responding effectively on a selective basis when 
it chooses. It must not put itself in the position where the 
only response open to it is general war. The essential thing is 
that a potential aggressor should know in advance that he can 
and will be made to suffer for his aggression more than he can 
possibly gain by it. This calls for a system in which local de- 
fensive strength is reinforced by more mobile deterrent power. 
The method of doing so will vary according to the character 
of the various areas.” 

(What I have been saying is from an article I wrote about 
two years ago.” ) 

Our mutual security arrangements help provide the local 
defensive strength needed to preserve internal order against 
subversive tactics and to offer a resistance to aggression which 
would give counterattacking, highly mobile forces time to 
arrive. 

Thus we have collective defense policies which, on the one 
hand, are calculated to deter armed aggression and which, on 
the other hand, we can, if need be, live with indefinitely. 

The two elements I have described, on the one hand, a 


“Where are We'—Address of December 29, 1950 under auspices 
of American Association for the United Nations 


*Foreign Affairs, April 1954—Press Release March 16, 1954. 
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political warning system, and on the other hand, selective re- 
taliatory power, constitute in combination a firm foundation 
for peace. If we want peace to continue, we must preserve that 
foundation intact. 

We earnestly strive for some dependable system of limita- 
tion of armament. Until we succeed in such efforts, however, 
we and our allies must constantly maintain forces, weapons and 
facilities necessary to deter armed aggression, large or small. 
That is an indispensable price of peace. 


THE STRUGGLE FOR JUSTICE 


But we dare not assume that the only danger is that of 
armed aggression and that if armed aggression can be deterred, 
we can otherwise relax. 

There still exist grave injustices to be cured and grave 
dangers to be averted. 

President Eisenhower, speaking last August, pointed out 
that “Eagerness to avoid war—if we think no deeper than this 
single desire—can produce outright or implicit agreement 
that injustices or wrongs of the present shall be perpetuated 
in the future. We must not participate in any such false 
agreement. Thereby we would outrage our own conscience. 
In the eyes of those who suffer injustice, we would have be- 
come partners with their oppressors. In the judgment of his- 
tory we would have sold out the freedom of men for the 
pottage of a false peace. Moreover, we would assure future 
conflict.” 

And the President went on to point to the division of Ger- 
many and the domination of captive countries as an illustra- 
tion of the injustices of which he spoke. 

We shall not seek to cure these injustices by ourselves in- 
voking force. But we can and will constantly keep these in- 
justices at the forefront of human consciousness and thus 
bring into play the force of world opinion which, working 
steadily, will have its way. For no nation, however powerful, 
wishes to incur, on a steadily mounting basis, the moral con- 
demnation of the world. 

This force was a potent factor in bringing Austria its free- 
dom. Last May, after seven years of delay, the Soviet Union 
signed the Austrian Treaty, the Red forces were withdrawn 
and Austria was liberated. 

We face a similar problem with respect to the reunification 
of Germany. 

The July meeting of the Heads of Government at Geneva 
had brought this problem to the forefront. There the four 
Heads of Government had explicitly agreed “that the reunifi- 
cation of Germany by means of free elections shall be carried 
out.” However, at the second Geneva Conference last month, 
the Soviet Union repudiated that agreement, despite Western 
offers which gave maximum assurances that a reunified Ger- 
many would not create insecurity for the Soviet Union and 
any of Germany's neighbors. Apparent!v the Soviets realized 
that all-German elections would surely ;-move from power the 
puppet regime which they have installed in East Germany. 
This, in turn, would have repercussions throughout the Soviet 
satellite world. 

Therefore, the Soviet Union took the rigid position that it 
could accept no proposals for Germany, however reasonable, 
if they might enable the German people to get rid of those 
whom the Soviet has picked to rule in the Eastern Soviet Zone 
of Germany. 

The result is that the West must continue to maintain the 
pressure of world opinion for the undoing of the present in- 
justice which separates 17 million Germans from the great 
body of their fellows. 
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WESTERN UNITY 

The Western European nations need also to continue to 
develop their own unity, not merely for defense, but also for 
well-being. It is the past divisions of Western Europe and 
the rivalries of these nations, which have been the greatest 
cause of war and economic weakness 

The North Atlantic Treaty Organization serves greatly, not 
only to protect Europe, but to provide a sense of unity and 
fellowship. I shall be sharing in that next week when Secretary 
Humphrey, Secretary Wilson and I go to Paris for the Decem- 
ber NATO Ministerial Council meeting. These meetings en- 
able the Ministers of Foreign Affairs, of Finance and of De- 
fense to consult together and tighten the bonds which join 
the fifteen NATO partners. These bonds are strong and 
tested. NATO is more than a mere military defense. Its mem- 
bers are constantly seeking and finding useful ways, other 
than military, to give expression to the closeness and warmth 
of their relationship. 

But there is also need for unity on a more intimate basis 
among the continental European nations themselves. The six 
nations of France, Germany, Italy, Belgium, the Netherlands, 
and Luxembourg already have begun to create common insti- 
tutions, notably the Coal and Steel Community. I was glad to 
find on my last visit to Europe that the movement to develop 
along these lines is taking on new vitality. That movement 
must obtain its strength primarily from the peoples concerned. 
It is, however, a development in which the United States has 
a deep interest and which it is prepared to support if op- 
portunity offers. 

As this movement develops, it is bound to exert a powerful 
influence on the Eastern European countries. If the Western 
European countries find, in unity, increased prosperity, there 
will be increasing pressure in the satellite countries for in- 
dependent governments responsive to the needs and aspira- 
tions of the people. 

This may speed the day when the Soviet rulers will come 
to realize that to hold these Eastern European nations in sub- 
jugation involves an obsolete reactionary practice, entailing 
costs, moral and material, far outweighing the seeming ad- 
vantages. 

THe Less DeveLOpED COUNTRIES 

New tasks also confront us in the less developed areas of 
the world. There, hundreds of millions of people lack what 
could and should be theirs. 

These areas have always been a target of Soviet Commu- 
nism 

Today, as the Soviet rulers are balked in their effort to ex- 
tend their influence by force, they have picked these areas as 
targets of their guile. The Soviet peoples seriously lack many 
of the commodities of every-day living. The satellite peoples 
are particularly exploited and their standards of living have 
been seriously reduced. But the Soviet rulers find it easy 
to neglect these needs while professing concern for the wel- 
fare of those whom they call “colonial and dependent peoples” 
whose “amalgamation” into the Soviet Communist orbit has 
always been an open goal of Soviet policy. 

The Soviet rulers, themselves exponents of a materialistic 
philosophy, have concentrated their educational efforts on 
training scientists. By now, the Soviet output of trained techni- 
cal personnel is large. Also these technicians are always at the 
command of their government, to do whatever their govern- 
ment wants. They are thus available to go into the other areas, 
as a symbol of promises which are alluring. 

We need not become panicky because Soviet Communism 
now disports itself in this new garb. We need not assume, as 
some seem to assume, that the leaders in the Asian countries 
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are unaware of danger and easily duped by false promises. 
These leaders have, indeed, had much political experience and 
have helped to win great political successes for their countries. 


But the peoples of free countries which are not adequately 
developed do need the kind of help which matured industrial 
economies have historically provided for less developed econ- 
omics. . 

The flow of private capital partly meets that need. But gov- 
ernment also has an important role to play. We have indeed 
for several years had a governmental program for economic 
and technical assistance, much of which is directed to the 
less developed areas. That program is manned by a splendid 
corps of dedicated men and women. Congress has appropri- 
ated substantial funds to finance this program and to provide 
economic aid, much of which goes to the less developed areas. 
We expect to ask the Congress this coming year for as much 
money for this purpose as we think can usefully be spent, and 
we expect that the Congress will, as in the past, patriotically 
respond. Also we shall seek somewhat more flexibility than 
heretofore. 

We are helping in other ways too. For example, our scien- 
tists, with the help of those from other free countries, had the 
imagination to see the immense possibilities in fissionable ma- 
terial. We were the firs: to crack the atom and to find the way 
to harness its vast power. We are in the lead in developing 
President Eisenhower's program of “Atoms for Peace.” 

However, the coming years pose a challenge to our nation 
and its people. A grudging response will not be enough. Nor 
will public money alone provide the answer. An effective re- 
sponse will call for a revival of the crusading spirit of our 
past. 

We need to recapture the spirit which animated our 
missionaries, Our doctors, our educators, and our merchants 
who, during the last century, went throughout the world 
carrying the benefits of a new way of life. For the most part 
these persons were not seeking to make money for themselves, 
although the profit motive was an honorable incentive. What 
they sought, and what they gained, was the unique joy that 
comes from creating and from sharing. 

It would indeed be tragic if our people, and particularly 
our youth, now became so attracted by mercenary considera- 
tions, by the lure of the market place, that they lost the mis- 
sionary spirit, the sense of destiny, which has been characteris- 
tic of our nation since its beginning and which has made it 
great. 

I frequently think of the scriptural promise that material 
things will be added unto those who seek first the Kingdom 
of God and His righteousness. This nation has from its earliest 
days been influenced by religious ideals. Our forebears be- 
lieved in a Divine Creator who had endowed all men with 
certain inalienable rights. They believed in a moral law and 
in its concepts of justice, love and righteousness. They had 
a sense of mission in the world, believing it their duty to help 
men everywhere to be and to do what God designed. They saw 
a great prospect and were filled with a great purpose. 

Under the impulsion of that faith, there developed here an 
area of spiritual, intellectual, and economic vigor the like of 
which the world had never seen. It was no exclusive preserve. 
Indeed, sharing was a central theme. Millions were welcomed 
from other lands to share equally the opportunities of the 
founders and their heirs. Through missionary activities and 
the establishment of schools and churches American ideals 
were carried throughout the world. Our Government gave aid 
and comfort to those elsewhere who sought to increase human 
freedom. 

Meanwhile, material things were added to us. Now we must 
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JAMES FRANCIS CARDINAL McINTYRE 


take care lest those byproducts of great endeavor seem so 
good that they become promoted to be the all-sufficient end. 

That is the danger against which we must always be on 
guard. That is particularly the case today, when a huge ma- 
terialistic state like the Soviet Union, thwarted in its efforts 
to aggrandize itself by force, coldly and cruelly calculates on 
how to exploit, for its selfish ends, the aspirations of the 
peoples of less developed lands. 

What the world needs to know at this juncture is that our 
mation remains steadfast to its historic ideals, and follows its 
traditional course of sharing the spiritual, intellectual and 
material fruits of our free society; in helping the captives to 
become free and helping the free to remain free, not merely 
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in a technical sense, but free in the sense of genuine oppor- 
tunity to pursue happiness, in the spirit of our Declaration of 
Independence. 

And may we never forget that, as Lincoln said, that Declara- 
tion was not something exclusive to us, but that there was 
“something in that declaration giving liberty, not alone to the 
people of this country, but hope for the world for all future 
time. It was that which gave promise that in due time the 
weights should be lifted from the shoulders of all men, and 
that all should have an equal chance.” 

That was the spirit in which our nation was conceived. May 
it also be the spirit in which we live. 


Social Justice and Profit Sharing 


MEN WITH VISION 
By JAMES FRANCIS CARDINAL MCINTYRE, Archbishop of Los Angeles, California 


Delivered at the Eighth Annual Conference of the Council of Profit Sharing Industries, 
Los Angeles, California, November 9, 1955 


HE TITLE assigned to me is far more academic than is 

‘suggested at first glance. I have found it necessary to re- 

write these remarks in an effort to evade the abstract— 
only to realize that the very fundamental aspect of justice in 
any form is abstract. 

A definition may be given in a few words. Its explanation 
is far more difficult. 

When public buildings are planned and courts of law pro- 
jected, artists and sculptors are commissioned to depict in 
symbol for their adornment the realities of liberty and freedom. 

The justice which liberty guards is usually portrayed as a 
goddess, blind-folded, weighing impartially a set of scales in 
her hand, thus signifying the meaning of justice in its tradi- 
tional expression. For justice has been perennially defined as 
the constant and unceasing vigilance to give to each man his 
due. 

Analysis and reflection, however, reveal clearly that today 
the trend of thinking has departed radically from the estab- 
lished and traditionally accepted principles of justice. 

Instead, we have the substitution of expediency for princi- 
ple, of compromise for the absolute, of personal whim for the 
time-honored scales of a free and impartial rendering to every 
man of what is his. So we have a so-called relative justice that 
vacillates and oscillates between the poles of what is judged 
to be public opinion. 

The scales in the familiar symbol of justice represent that 
balancing of interests which it is the business of law to 
secure. Without law there can be no ordered society; there can 
only be chaos and confusion. 

Law has its classic definition as an ordinance of reason, de- 
signed for the common good by him who has the care of the 
community, and promulgated for observance. All law is but a 
reflection of the Eternal Law of God, the mind of God that we 
can find everywhere in His creation if we but humbly and 
resolutely seek. 


MorRAL LAw Is BINDING TOO 
The Eternal Law of God in His universe is called the Nat- 
ural Law. That law is physical in inanimate creation and in the 
levels of life below man. 
We bow in wonder at the order and the harmony of the 
celestial spheres, and are held in admiration with the beauty 


of nature which fades only to renew itself. But too often we 
hesitate and hedge when that world ceases to be physical and 
becomes a moral world in the free and rational nature of man. 

It is the Eternal Law of God that all created things be gov 
erned according to their proper natures. Now it is man’s 
nature to be rational, to be moral, to be free, to be not only 
master of his actions but responsible for them. Just as the in- 
animate world is governed by physical law, so is the intellect 
and will of man guided by moral law. 

The moral law is a universal language that is readily recog- 
nized by all men, irrespective of time or clime, for it legislates 
the imperatives of the human mind and heart 

Man's reason reflects on the first categorical imperative of 
the moral law—do good and avoid evil—and immediately de 
duces a set of principles which conform to the Ten Command 
ments. 

These never change because human nature does not change. 
They are forever and eternally valid. These even the rude in 
intellect can grasp even if there are accidental variations 

If man would be true to himself, if man indeed would re 
main man, he can but submit to their imperious sway 


LAW HAS ROOT IN HIGHER ORDER 

All law must have its root and foundation in an order above 
man, in a concept far beyond human wisdom alene. It must 
be modeled upon and restricted by the principles of order 
established by the Creator in the nature of His handiwork 

It may be interesting for me to read some excerpts taken 
from the writing of Cicero, the Roman statesman, whose 
pagan inspiration was given depth and focus by the Christian 
teaching of a following age. 

Some of you may recall how you labored through his sono- 
rous lines to find that passage in the orations wherein he ex- 
tols the Eternal Law of God, thundering: 

“It is of universal application. It is unchanging, and it is 
everlasting.” 

Cicero goes on to say that any attempt to alter this Eternal 
Law will bring in its wake a litany of evils, for truth, and jus- 
tice, and honesty, and faithfulness, and honor and integrity are 
divinely instituted qualities, mandated in the conscience of 
man. Destroy them, he warns, and our whole social life will 
disintegrate. 
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He WuHo Disoseys Exi_es HIMSELF 


Furthermore, Cicero observes that it is impossible to repeal 
or to abolish this Eternal Law. Defy it, and it but returns with 
retribution. Neither the Senate nor the people, he writes, can 
free us from the obligation to obey the Eternal Law of God. 
In other words, this law is the same for al] men, for all times, 
essentially stable in all the flux of time. 

There is not one law for Rome, another for Athens: there 
is not one law for today, another for tomorrow. The Natural 
Law—the Eternal Law of God—is everlasting, unchangeable 

in immutable, imperious dominion over the minds of men 
down the ages of time. 

Cicero concludes by saying, with a note of prophecy, that 
he who wilfully disobeys the Eternal Law of God exiles him- 
self from human fellowship. He divests himself of his own 
humanity and courts, in his arrogance, the greatest of all pun- 
ishments. 

Mind you, gentlemen, this was written before the time of 
Christ, before the promulgation of the New Testament, and 
before the institution of the Catholic Church which has given 
Christian illumination to this pagan inspiration in the work of 
her sons, the fathers and doctors of the Church, chief among 
them the mighty intellects of Augustine and Thomas Aquinas. 

Blackstone, too, the father of English jurisprudence, also 
laid it down as axiomatic in his legal theory that: “No human 
laws are of any validity, if contrary to this (the natural moral 
law); and such of them (human laws) as are valid derive all 
their force, and all their authority, mediately or immediately, 
from this original (natural moral law.)” 


Nor ALL AGREE WITH CICERO 

Cicero and Blackstone and many other equally well-known 
and learned authors have assured us that the permanence and 
inviolability of God's law, as writ in nature and in man, must 
be forever accepted, But strangely and shockingly the change- 
lessness of fundamental! law and justice is not now universally 
accepted. 

We have heard it said in the highest court of the land: “The 
only absolute is that there are no absolutes.” 

Even some of our most prominent legal lights and sup- 
posedly judicial giants do not in our day accept as universal, 
as everlasting, any law—divine or human. They ignore any 
permanent norm of judgment as they glorify the expediency of 
the moment. 

What a different tribunal would the United Nations be to- 
day, how much more fruitful of real and lasting peace, if these 
principles of the Natural Law were made the basis of adjudica- 
tion and negotiation. 

The reason for the abnormal conditions of the world today 
is Russia's unwillingness to abide by the sacredness of human 
rights rooted in the Natural Law and our own hesitation to 
proclaim these eternal and immutable principles at power con- 
ferences, from which, as a result, have come inevitably a series 
of surrenders. 

In our alarm with the seriousness of the situation that con- 
fronts us, we are reminded of the cryptic, yet expressive and 
consoling prophecy of David in his 36th Psalm: “I saw before 
me an ungodly man, in his haughtiness spreading himself out 
like a flourishing cedar. And I passed by, and lo—he was not.” 

Perhaps the prophetical tone of this Psalm, which tells of the 
sure levelling of human pride, will lessen all apprehension and 
console us with the hope that the fundamentals of justice will 
ultimately prevail. 


SOCIAL JUSTICE MEANS FAIR SHARE 


It is the function of law to insure justice to all. Individual or 
commutative justice regards the relations between man and 
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man in their private and individual capacities. It presupposes 
a perfect distinction of rights between them, and prescribes 
that these should be duly observed and rigorously respected. 

Social justice, generally speaking, regulates the mutual rela- 
tions between the individual and the society or state to which 
he belongs. Man’s duty of rendering to the State what is its 
due is called legal justice. The State’s duty of distributing 
equitably burdens and rewards among its citizens is called 
distributive justice. 

Social justice in our day has popularly come to mean a 
fairer share of the world’s goods in wider distribution among 
all levels of society, and it is with this form of justice that we 
are presently concerned. 

Many of us here today have witnessed a wider swing of the 
pendulum of social justice in the industrial development of 
the United States. Time was when labor—unorganized and 
plentiful, and sometimes over-abundant—was subjected to all 
the vagaries and vicissitudes that stemmed from the economic 
law of supply and demand. 

This principle was paramount in the halls of capital as man 
sold his labor—the sweat of his brow—for what it would 
bring, regardless of individual needs or family responsibilities. 
The captains of industry were too often ruthless in capitalizing 
on the needs of immigrant labor to the grave detriment of 
justice in dealing with their fellow men less favored with 
worldly possessions, talents and opportunities. 


MEN WITH VISION WORK A CHANGE 

It is painful even to recall the injustices perpetrated in the 
early industrial era. It is a dark chapter in our history happily 
and we hope forever ended. 

The struggle to right the wrongs of other days has been a 
spirited and courageous battle that has achieved monumental 
reforms and a vastly different approach today in labor-manage- 
ment relations. 

This happy result could not and would not have been ac- 
complished had there not been in the ranks of both capital 
and labor men aflame with a vision of the basic fundamentals 
of justice as these have perdured in the remembrance of men. 

Contrast the relations prevailing today between capital and 
labor with those existing, say, fifty years ago. The differences 
may be described as revolutionary. The most optimistic of the 
enthusiasts for justice in those days could not possibly have 
conjectured the happy consummation that brings increasing 
contentment to our days. 

We gather here today with a group of men who have 
progressed even beyond the agreements of labor-management 
coalitions. You have not only complied with the requirements 
of our highly developed labor relations laws. You have not 
only weighed the scales of justice fairly and adequately. 

You have gone further—you have tapped hidden resources 
in the fundamental honesty and responsibility of men. You 
have kept fast in mind the wide perspective of the Eternal 
Law of God in the dignity and inviolability He has given to 
the human person. 

You have glimpsed the boon of general justice that comes 
from the generosity of a united effort. You have promoted 
with spendid and magnanimous foresight the common good 
of the nation as it gropes for the blessing of harmony and 
peace. 

EXPEDIENCY MUST YIELD 

You have recognized the dignity of man and the worth of 
his labor. You have inspired his full resources and developed 
his latent talents and abilities. You have given him not alone 
a just wage with appropriate social protection for himself and 
his family. You have quickened initiative and loyalty and 
devotion by giving to all who participate in the manufacture 
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of your products a share in the profits of the enterprise. 

You have won not only the hands of your men but their 
heads and their hearts, as they have full part in the spirit of a 
mutually rewarding venture. Gentlemen, we congratulate your 
Organization and its component units on this significant ac- 
complishment. 

You have given and continue to give a profound example 
to the industrial world. 

More than this, in your devotion to the principles of an 
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abounding justice, you have given to all levels of society, and 
especially to the worlds of philosophy and jurisprudence and 
education, a living demonstration that in the solution of the 
tensions of our time, the policy of expediency and the com- 
promise of essentials must yield to the liberating rule of the 
Erernal Law of God. 

“I saw an ungodly man, in his haughtiness spreading him- 
self out like a flourishing cedar. And I passed by and, lo he 
was not.” 


Tree of Freedom 


“ONLY GOD CAN MAKE A TREE” 


By WILLIAM L. MCGRATH, President, The Williamson Company, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Delivered at “United States Day” Meeting, Cincinnati, Ohio, October 21, 1955 


S I TRAVEL around in this great nation of ours, and 
especially as I return to it from abroad, I am con- 
stantly being reminded of the great fact that a land 

and a people manifesting such freedom and such success could 
have had their origin in nothing less than a Source beyond 
the limitations of the mere human mind. Turn where we may 
and we are confronted by creations which the uninspired 
human mind could not produce, explain or fathom from a 
purely material basis. They are here for our enjoyment and 
our protection and they call forth our gratitude. The beauty of 
a rose, the loveliness of a sunrise, or the glorious majesty of 
a towering tree, we accept and enjoy all too frequently with- 
out giving to their Source the praise and honor due Him. All 
too often we take these blessings for granted, when in fact, 
we should be exclaiming in constant adoration and gratitude, 
in the words of Joyce Kilmer “Only God can make a tree!” and 
“Only God could have inspired in the minds of men the 
basic principles which have made our nation great!” 

The rose, the sunrise and the tree, we may take for granted 
without serious loss of anything except of an aesthetic nature. 
But there are other things that we have received from the 
Creator which it will be well for us to evaluate properly, 
cherish lovingly and preserve carefully, lest they be weakened 
or even destroyed beyond recovery or repair. And it is about 
one of these things that I would speak to you today as we are 
gathered to do honor to the United States of America, in its 
way the most beautiful rose that ever grew, the most gorgeous 
sunrise that ever broke upon the sky, the strongest and most 
towering tree that ever spread its protecting branches. 

I make specific reference to our Tree of Freedom. For al- 
most 180 years the people of this nation have enjoyed the pro- 
tective shade and eaten of the tasty and nutritious fruit of 
this towering tree that only the love of God for man could 
have provided. For nowhere else in all the world at its time 
of planting was there another such tree to produce the seed 
from which this tree has grown. 

Nowhere in all the world was there another group of men 
so spiritually endowed or so abundantly possessed of love for 
God and man, as to be worthy to be entrusted with the plant- 
ing of this seed, its nuture in the early days of its growth, 
and its final dedication, on July 4, 1776,—its dedication to the 
Good-ordained truths that: First all men are created equal; 
second that they are endowed by their Creator with certain 
unalienable rights; that among these are life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness, and third, that government p Sane its 
just power from the consent of the governed. 


Where in all of history has any other declaration of the 
dignity and inherent rights of man been proclaimed in words 
so pregnant with truth and love? .. . Where will you find a 
clearer definition of the character of man made in the image 
and likeness of God? ... And where else has there ever been 
recognized in a governmental paper, any concept of man which 
declares his God-like rights and also places on him the respon- 
sibilities inherent in those rights. 

I will not dwell too long on the material fruits which have 
come to our people as the direct results of the devoted work 
of these inspired men except to point out that the material 
expressions have become manifested as wealth—wealth never 
before attained by the people of any nation—wealth that has 
been distributed more equitably among the people of the 
United States than wealth ever before was distributed among 
any other nation in the world—wealth in such abundance that 
it has flowed forth in unheard-of profusion to sustain other 
peoples, many of whom still have much to learn of the dignity 
and rights of man. Thus has our great Tree of Freedom, 
created by God and manifested through the spiritual discern- 
ment of our Founding Fathers, made it possible for us to 
distribute its fruit to our fellow men far beyond our borders 
Thus do the blessings of Freedom fall on all people. 

Only God could have made such a tree! Only God could 
have foreseen the towering height to which it has grown! Only 
God could have provided the seed of truth from which it 
sprang! At the time of its planting, nowhere else on this earth 
was there another tree of its kind. Elsewhere the dignity of 
man was in eclipse. Elsewhere man was the servant of Govern- 
ment—Government that was personalized by some autocrat 
The autocrat may have been cannibal chief or emperor, to 
whose whims, humane or cruel, but almost always inherently 
selfish, man had to conform. At that time, in other parts of the 
earth, the dignity of man as the work of God, with life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness as his heritage, had not been re 
vealed. It was hidden by the commonly accepted concept of 
man as little more than a creature whose mind, body and soul 
were pawns in the contests for power continuously fought by 
his assumed masters and it remains that way in much of the 
world today. 

And now on the topmost pinnacle of this presently-towering 
tree there shines a star of hope for all men to see. Throughout 
180 years of growth, its seeds have been planted in the minds 
and hearts of countless peoples in other parts of the world, 
there to proclaim the God-inspired message, “Slavery is 
abolished.” Many of these seeds have sprouted and grown into 
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trees of varying size—trees bearing fruit and giving shelter 
similar to those provided by our towering Tree of Freedom. 
Burt to all men that star of hope has shone, by day and by 
night, as a symbol of the dignity and dominion of man as first 
envisioned and proclaimed in 1776. In the words of a poet, this 
star says to all men, of whatever nation, race or creed: 
What is thy birthright, man, 
Child of the perfect One; 
What is thy Father's plan 
For His beloved son? 


Thou art God's own dear child, 
Of brave and fearless heart, 
Thou treadest undefiled, 
In freedom’s paths apart. 


Take then thy free man’s rod; 
Thou art not despot’s thrall; 

Thou hast the gift of God; 
Dominion over all! 

Inevitably, with freedom came responsibility. The people 
under a monarchy had no real freedom and little of the re- 
sponsibilities of statecraft, fiscal policies, improvements, edu- 
cation or other national policies. Theirs was to do and die. To 
do as they were directed, and to die that their masters might 
live. They had no decisions to make. They had only to exist 
as their masters decreed. In one form or another man’s master 
was Government; his destiny such as Government decreed. 

In the latter part of the 18th Century there came a revela- 
tion to the world. On our continent, a group of God-inspired 
men declared that men are created equal; that they are en- 
dowed by their Creator with certain unalienable rights, that 
among these are life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness and 
that Government derives its just power from the consent of 
the governed. With the changed concept of man as master of 
Government and director of his own destiny, really vast re- 
sponsibilities were thrust upon him. Statecraft, fiscal policies, 
improvements, education became his problems for the correct 
solution of which he too, must seek Divine guidance—the 
spiritual avenue to and from all truth,—truth upon which all 
correct decisions must be made. That the people of this great 
nation, from its very inception, have largely followed this true 
course is a fact evidenced in the steady growth of our Tree 
of Freedom that has become indigenous to the soil of our 
beloved United States. For nowhere else in all the world has 
this tree so grown and flourished. 

Yes, guided by divine intelligence, our Founding Fathers 
planted this stately tree in friendly and clement soil. They 
fought for it. Many of them have died for it that the dignity 
of man might become firmly established—that the God-given 
ideal of individual freedom might become manifested to all 
men with eyes to see and ears to hear. Our fathers also built 
safeguards around our Tree of Freedom to protect it from im- 
pairment or destruction. They realized that the greatest danger 
that might threaten it in future days would come from the 
selfish and ambitious few who again might seek to rob man 
of his newly-proclaimed freedom and dignity by returning 
him to the role of servant to Government. 

So they surrounded our Tree of Freedom with the fence 
of our Constitution. In fact, they built two fences, one within 
the other, in order to provide double protection to our precious 
freedom. One was the Constitution, the other the Bill of 
Rights, the former largely devoted to the orderly procedure of 
conducting the business of the government; the latter to pro- 
tect the freedom of the people from encroachment by the very 
Government they established. For they realized that, human 
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nature being what it is, even here in the United States, selfish 
and ambitious men might seek to trim or otherwise impair 
this Tree of Freedom, or that evil forces from without might 
seek to destroy it. 

Here again was evident that divine guidance of the Found- 
ing Fathers, which enabled them to set up a form of Govern- 
ment which through the ensuing generations would continue 
to perpetuate the freedom of our people so long as they would 
keep those fences intact. And it is to that protection that I 
would raily each of you and every other loyal American who 
believes in the fundamental truths upon which this great 
nation was founded. 

There is little need for me to tell you that today our stately 
Tree of Freedom is the target for attacks more vicious than 
any yet experienced. You and I know that the forces of evil 
that are loose in the world would like to invade our country 
and totally destroy this Tree with one fell stroke if they were 
permitted to have their way. Each of you, if called on, would 
lay down his life to protect it from these forces. 

But I would warn of other forces which, through ignorance 
or design, would impair our stately Tree—forces that we may 
repel without laying down our lives—forces that we may de- 
feat by standing steadfast on the principles of true American- 
ism—forces that seek to penetrate those protective fences, 
not for the declared purpose of destroying our freedom with 
one fell blow, but with the sneaking intent of pruning off a 
twig here and there on the premise that as they accustom us to 
missing a twig now and then, they will presently dare to lop 
off a limb, and finally become bold enough to lay their axes to 
the bole of our Tree of Freedom and bring it toppling down. 
And these enemies, my friends, are not from Moscow, although 
they may be Moscow-inspired. Instead, they are the very forces 
from within against whose depredations our fore**thers pro- 
vided those two fences—fences to guard our liberty. They are 
ignorance, thoughtlessness and ambitions of self-seeking men, 
anyone of which again would make our people subject to the 
whims and dictation of Government. They seek by various de- 
vices to weaken the integrity and dignity of our people by 
imposing on them many paternalistic schemes that would 
gradually prepare us to become chattels of the State and cause 
us to lose the dignity of freedom which we have gained. 

It is against these subtle forces from within that we should 
be on guard. Today, as we gather to pay homage to this great 
nation, let us rally and resolve to resist them. Their impacts 
upon loyalty to God and nation, of limited significance when 
individually considered, become a tremendous force in the 
aggregate. They would make “loyalty” and “patriotism”, 
words of disdain and scorn. They would attempt to make each 
of you loyal Americans the objects of their ridicule. Our loyal 
leaders who preach the doctrine of true Americanism become 
victims of their contempt. They try to insult our intelligence 
by defiling the temple of our being with suggestions of our 
incompetence to govern ourselves. They would rob us of our 
integrity and our God-given right to life, liberty and the pur- 
suit of happiness as we choose to follow our own destiny. 
They would have us believe that we are a decadent nation who 
need a shot of Marxism to rejuvenate us. 

But what are we? ... Are we proud Americans, or are we 
cattle to be led or driven back into subservience to the Master 
State? . . . Shall we fall for the suggestions of compromise 
with evil that our traitors, subversives and well-meaning but 
misguided citizens would have us accept or shall we here and 
now re-dedicate ourselves to the true and virile Americanism 
as it was first conceived by our forefathers—the kind of Ameri- 
canism that has made the United States of America the nation 
which we love, revere and cherish as the divinely inspired 
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ee designed to show man the way to individual free- 
om. 

Here in this room, is a group of real Americans, patriotic 
because you believe not only in your Fatherland,—the United 
States of America, but also because you believe in the om- 
nipotent Father without whom there would be no United 
States of America. You in this audience believe in truth and 
self-government and the dignity of man. 

I fear no lack of loyalty to God and nation among the indi- 
dividuals here assembled. I have no doubt as to the final answer 
of all trwe Americans to this challenge of evil. I have an 
abiding faith in the fundamental righteousness of the great 
body of our people when they are properly informed. 

But they must be informed! Complacency, naive tolerance 
and misplaced patience permit some of our people to give 
attentive ear to disguised onslaughts from influential places, 
—onslaughts that would unknowingly try to undermine our 
God-given freedom. This complacency of some of our citizens 
as they witness the gradual chipping away at the roots of the 
towering Tree of our Freedom, deeply concerns me. How can 
we make others truly aware of the great dangers that confront 
us? 

Let us make it a daily task to support the ideals of the 
United States in some direct manner. Let us not hesitate to 
deny, audibly if need be, the insidious attacks that we daily 
hear and read. Among those with whom we gather, let us daily 
assert the virtues of the United States of America. It was 
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Edmund Burke who said: “For evil to prevail, it is only neces- 
sary for good men to do nothing.” 

It is all well and good that we should be gathered here to- 
day to do honor to our nation. And I am sure that each man 
and woman present is completely loyal to that nation and to 
all of the glorious principles for which it stands and to the 
God of Truth and Love who originated these principles. But 
that is not enough! In the past, both great men and Aumble 
men dedicated themselves gloriously that the United States 
might live for ws. Today—both great men and humble men, 
must agaim dedicate themselves gloriously that the United 
States may live for posterity. Our re-dedication to those princi- 
ples is required! Re-dedication so fearless and unafraid that we 
shall proudly go forth from this meeting resolved to meet the 
forces of evil with the sword of righteousness and clad in the 
armor of truth! Let us begin this work at home. And let us be 
sure that our children, our second line of defense, at home and 
in our schools, are given the weapons of truth with which our 
towering Tree of Frgedom and its defending fences may be 
preserved intact for our own and the safety of future Ameri- 
cans. Let us carry on this fight wherever the forces of evil may 
show their faces! Let us here and now resolve to do all of this 
that, in the immortal words of Abraham Lincoln, 

“This nation, under God, shall have a new birth of 
freedom, and that government of the people, by the 
people, for the people, shall not perish from the 
earth!” 


Future Soviet Competition for the 
Petroleum Industry 


AN ECONOMIC LIFE AND DEATH STRUGGLE 
By J. ANTHONY MARCUS, President, Institute of Foreign Trade; President, Guardian Oil Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 


Delivered Before the Executives of the Texas Company, New York, New York, November 15, 1955 


-alone because it is a means to our livelihood. It is a means 
ico the survival of our entire economy and the survival of 
the United States as a free nation. 

There is today, and has been for the past thirty-eight years, 
a government abroad determined to wreck all that. It is not 
something one needs to conjecture about. The leaders of the 
movement have been hammering away at it for more than a 
century. Karl Marx launched it as a theory; Lenin translated 
it into practice; Stalin entrenched it at home and extended 
it to about one-third of the entire world. And now comes 
comrade Nikita Khrushchev, with the so-called Geneva smile, 
to assure us that gullibles who hope to see them deviate from 
their world communization course will have to wait until a 
crab whistles. Incidentally, the translation was erroneously 
given as “until a shrimp learns to whistle.” The correspondent 
who heralded this insult at the Russian crab by reducing him 
to the status of a shrimp also exposed brother Nikita to the 
charge that he did not know his Russian adage which had 
been in existence for centuries. 

Be that as it may, we have it from the big Horse’s mouth 
that we should expect no basic changes in the Soviet philosophy 
and practice. This should be taken to mean a continuation of 
the strife berween communism and freedom the world over. 
It should be taken as something more. The stronger the com- 
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munist enemy grows the more arrogant he will become and 
the worse for those of us who are looking for lasting peace and 
progress. 

Of course this is nothing new for men of my Russian back- 
ground. We have known this since the tryrannical government 
came to life in November, 1917. But to some naive and gulli- 
ble people the sad experience of the past 38 years makes very 
little difference. A hyenic smile cracked by a Molotov, Khrush 
chev and company suffices to throw them into the embrace of 
the enemy. 

Have you heard of the recent Senatorial discovery? Senator 
George W. Malone of Nevada arrived in Moscow on Wednes- 
day, August 31. Five days later he spoke to the press about 
Russia with an air of a full-blown authority. He had found 
he said, no evidence that the Russians were likely to rise 
against their regime or that the Kremlin is prepared for war 
That much he had seen from the hotel window, and, of course 
it had to be so... . There was a time when Americans without 
the remotest knowledge of anything Russian would go to 
Moscow for ELEVEN days and return great experts to write 
books. We are certainly living in a fast world. The time has 
been reduced to five days. 

Another recent American visitor to the Soviet Union has 
let it be known that “A Russian farmer must work for two 
and one half months to buy a suit of clothes. . . . They have 
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to work two or three days to buy a dozen eggs.” Yet this same 
American farmer, together with his colleagues, concluded that 
the Russian farmers were “content” because they had a roof 
over their heads, enough rags on their backs, and more to the 
same effect. They did not know that the stage had been set for 
them to see Russian farmers at their best. They did not know, 
and probably would not believe if told, that shoes and clothing, 
an extra cow, a few more chickens, even a refrigerator and 
television set, had been sent in ahead of the delegation’s 
arrival to deceive the Americans and help them deceive the 
folks back home. They did not know the Russian farmers had 
been previously coached what to say and what not to say to 
the foreign visitors under penalty of a one-way ticket to a slave 
labor camp or to Kingdom come. Only one member of the 
farm delegation which recently visited the Soviet Union had 
the gumption to protest upon return to Moscow before leaving 
for America that they had not been permitted to see places of 
their own choosing. 

If there is any newspaper or magazine editor who wants to 
see the proof, here it is in my hand—a 4000-word article ex- 
posing this Soviet government fraud of staging receptions 
for foreign visitors in order to deceive them. 

In a lecture in Moscow, some years ago, before a group of 
construction engineers, | remarked that possibly seventy per- 
cent of Soviet dwellings would have to be razed in order to 
provide decent housing. An old engineer rose to tell me: 
“You are entirely wrong, Mr. Marcus. No less than ninety per- 
cent.” Yet some of our visitors in Russia were so silly as to 
claim that the Russian farmers, who are in reality no farmers 
at all, only agricultural serfs in a far worse sense than they 
were before the emancipation in 1861, are “content” with their 
lot because, as they put it, they “have a roof over their heads.” 
Pigs and cattle also have a roof over their heads, and in Amer- 
ica it is a far better and more comfortable roof than the people 
of communist Russia have. 

On November 4th, 1955, news dispatches from Washington 
brought us “happy” tidings. The Soviet government has con- 
descended to issue a visa to Father Louis F. Dion to come to 
Moscow. The dispatches, however, failed to remind us that 
under our treaty of recognition signed in November 1933, the 
Soviet regime had pledged to admit to Russia American 
“priests, ministers or rabbis” to minister to the religious needs 
of American citizens living there. On this occasion, however, 
the Soviets granted the visa to the American priest on condi- 
tion that we admit to this country Archbishop Boris of the 
Russian Orthodox church. This stipulation, be it remembered, 
had not been included in our treaty with Russia, and for very 
obvious reasons. 

The Soviet regime is atheistic. It is more than that. It is the 
bitterest enemy of religion—all religions. Ever since coming 
into power it has waged relentless war against all churches, it 
has put to death countless thousands of priests, and has done 
everything to uproot religion. Its embassy members in the 
United States are confirmed communists and therefore enemies 
of religion. They have no spiritual requirements outside of 
Karl Marx, Lenin and Stalin. The Soviets maintain plenty of 
secret agents in the Washington Embassy to see to it that the 
faithful do not deviate from the Party line. 

What, then, does the Soviet government want a Russian 
Orthodox Archbishop in America for? There are many Rus- 
sian churches in the United States, well staffed with competent 
religious dignitaries of their own free choosing. They are 
free here and not under the thumb of the Soviet tyranny. No 
Soviet immigration has come to this country, first, because the 
Soviet government won't allow anyone to leave the huge Soviet 
prison, and, second, we would not admit communists. We do 
have thousands of escapees from Soviet barbarity. Certainly the 
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Soviet regime is not interested in ministering to their religious 
wants by sending a Bishop to this country. The reason the 
Archbishop is being sent here is because the Soviets wish to 
infiltrate the Russian churches here, to bring discord to their 
congregations, to recruit among the naturalized Russians and 
their American-born children men and women who would 
serve the Soviet designs upon our country. 

Furthermore, Archbiship Boris is not coming here of his 
own free will. No one can leave the Soviet Union unless the 
Soviet government sends him; no one can procure foreign ex- 
change for travel, unless the Soviet government grants such. 
Our Priest Dion is going to Moscow alone. But the Russian 
Archbishop is being sent here with a secretary. What for? I 
can give you the answer: To spy on the Archbishop, to make 
sure he is toeing the Kremlin line, to help organize on our 
soil a spy ring among the faithful Russians. It might be well 
to mention that Archbishop Boris was at one time a prisoner 
in a slave labor camp. Now he is compelled to do his jailor's 
bidding or pay the supreme penalty. Every word he will utter 
from the pulpit will be reported to Moscow; every conversa- 
tion with a parishioner will be recorded. Members of the con- 
gregation working in strategic plants here will be used as 
spies for the Kremlin's nefarious design. 

And while Archbishop Boris will be a free agent in the 
United States, the American priest in Moscow will be on the 
leash, subject to constant surveillance by the Soviet secret 
police, restricted in his movements, forbidden to officiate in 
any Catholic church there may still be in Russia. This is what 
some people call “reciprocity.” This is the sort of reciprocity 
we have been subjected to by our treaty partner in Moscow 
and we have done nothing about it. Are we afraid of those 
communist bullies? It would seem so. And yet for every 
communist friend the Soviet government has in this country, 
America has at least a hundred thousand in the Soviet Union 
among the population which hates the Kremlin regime, which 
knows without our propaganda what America really is—the 
freest country in the world, the most humane, God-loving. 
Only it is a bit timid in the head—the government head. 

We have already had here a housing delegation from Russia. 
A group of Soviet newspaper editors is now looking us over. 
The honeymoon with communism is in full bloom. From now 
on we are to exchange technical and scientific information 
with the enemy. The philosophy seems to be that since the 
thief is going to break into the house anyway, we might as 
well leave the door wide open, and do not forget to unlock 
the safe too. Our university libraries are to flood the Soviets 
with the creative work of our free intellectual scientists. And 
we, of course, will get nothing in return, or if we do get 
something it will be ABSOLUTELY WORTHLESS TO US. 
The Soviet secret police will have to pass on everything sub- 
mitted to us, and you may depend upon them to cheat us. 

And now the National Sales Executives Club too is jumping 
on the bandwagon. A delegation is being formed to go to Mos- 
cow to do what? Now, keep your shirt on, do not laugh. It is 
to expound to the communists “the advantages of free enter- 
prise.” They are going to teach “marketing techniques” in a 
country suffering from PERMANENT MERCHANDISE 
FAMINES, to teach them installment credit where there is 
nothing to buy and where the government policy is to keep 
the people down to the barest subsistence level in order to 
keep them chained to the regime, unable to help themselves. 
Our sales executives are going to tell the Russians that “if they 
want bigger production, they will have to do something about 
getting out and selling the products,” to quote the New York 
Times. Selling what is not available in a country where the 
government is primarily interested in war material and not in 
butter. 
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There is no end to this stupidity, gullibility or naiveté. The 
bandwagon riders do not know that one of the first acts of 
the Soviet regime in 1917 was to destroy all private industry, 
all private foreign and domestic trading. It set up a government 
foreign trade monopoly. To this day, thirty-eight years later, 
there are still wishful thinkers here who dream of seeing the 
foreign trade monopoly liquidated: Instead of that I can assure 
you that our industrialists and international traders will soon 
be feeling the dead hand of the Soviet trade monoply which 
already controls the exports and imports of one-third of the 
world. An economic life-and-death struggle is the Soviet goal 
in place of a shooting war which it knows it cannot win. 
Against the monopolistic power of the Kremlin, the American 
individual or corporation is totally helpless. Neither our 
government nor our voluntary trade associations have given 
the subject the slightest consideration. 

This, of course, is unforgivable. The communist brigands 
have been very frank in telling us time and time again of their 
true designs. We have been stubbornly refusing to take them 
seriously. The Soviet regime has been telling us ever since 
1917 that it would carry on its aggressive march until “we shall 
have inflamed the whole world with its revolutionary fires.” 
(Lenin ) 

In 1940, when Vyacheslav Molotov was Prime Minister he 
told the former Lithuanian Foreign Minister: 

“We don’t fight America. But when we shall have 
deprived America of her markets, crisis will set in, 

and that crisis will call forth confusion, and the 

American workers will appeal to us to come over and 

restore order. Presently, the American worker is well 

off, and, of course, we cannot get to him. The worker 

will not submit. Consequently, we must cause unem- 

ployment in America. After we have taken her 

markets in Europe, expelled her from Asia and else- 
where, she will have no markets to dump her 
goods on. She will curtail production and there wil! 

be unemployment. We shall then be able to settle 

our accounts with America.” 

And with this Molotov our Secretary of State is today shak- 
ing hands in Geneva, drinking toasts together, conferring on 
how to settle world problems which the Kremlin can settle only 
on its own terms. Thirty-eight years of experience with this 
brigand have taught some of our statesmen nothing. 

Twelve years after Molotov made the above statement, 
and our blood and treasure and war material had helped rescue 
the communist regime from annihilation by the German war 
machine and its own embittered peoples, Joseph Stalin issued 
his last warning to us. In his 52-page article published in 
the magazine “Bolshevik” he let it be known that the world 
market conditions for the capitalist countries were gradually 
narrowing down. And he added that the entire Soviet bloc 
would soon not only NEED NO FURTHER IMPORTS 
FROM THE FREE WORLD, but “would feel the necessity 
of disposing, on the side, of surplus merchandise of their own 
production.” 

That day is already here. Ir has been hastened by Soviet 
conquest of the industrially advanced countries such as Eastern 
Germany, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Poland, and the enslave- 
ment of their technical personnel. Besides, the Soviet regime 
does not have to wait until consumer goods or equipment in 
Russia are plentiful to dump them in foreign markets. It can 
take even the barest necessities out of the mouths of its sub- 
jects and off the backs of its people to undersell us abroad in 
order to bring about the revolutionary conditions of which 
Molotov spoke in 1940. At this moment they find it most 
expedient to dump weapons in order to fan the flames of 
strife in various parts of the world. They did it in Guatemala 
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recently, they are doing it in the Middle East today, and to- 
morrow they will do it in other strategic parts of the world 
where it will hurt us the most. 

The Arabian-American Oil Co. has done a magnificent job 
for the backward people in Saudi Arabia. It has brought pros- 
perity to its people, modern housing, schools; it has built 
whole cities and brought sanitation, hospitals, etc. to them 
which they might not have had for centuries to come. But at 
the same time it is sitting on a live volcano as long as the 
Soviet regime survives. The Kremlin is looking to the day 
when all the achievements of the Americans in the Middle East 
will fall into their lap like an overripe fruit. They are not 
sitting on their hands and waiting for that day. They are 
laboring for it with might and main; they have countless 
thousands of traitors in the countries which they are out to 
conquer to assist them in their designs. 

It is high time our oilmen began to see this danger and do 
something about it. A revolution in Russia is long overdue. 
Even though Senator George W. Malone on his recent trip to 
Moscow failed to see signs of it while looking through the 
Hotel windows, I can assure you that the volcano is very much 
alive and that with the aid of the free world, especially Ameri- 
cans, it could be made to erupt, destroying the entire fabric of 
the hated communist regime under its lava. 

There are a good many questions which some of us should 
ask as this honeymoon with communism takes shape. Is this 
something new? It might come as a surprise to some of you to 
learn that between 1920 and 1947, the Soviet regime had sent 
here 19,298 men and women to roam this country at will as 
members of buying or technical missions to do what? To give 
us the benefit of their discoveries? No! to steal our technology, 
to spy on our secret processes of anything that might serve 
their military needs. When Anastasy I. Mikoyan was here, he 
was even interested in the Army and Navy menus to find out 
what sort of food we are giving to our soldiers. 

The reason they are eager to get all they can out of our rich 
storehouse of technological know-how is very obvious. Soviet 
scientists are in constant terror, afraid to undertake anything 
new on their own initiative because the least error is consid- 
ered as sabotage, counter-revolution. It means rotting away in 
a slave labor camp or a bullet in the head. Hence it is safer for 
them to steal American technology, adopt the inventions and 
processes as their own and use them for domestic and foreign 
purposes. During the five-year period of 1943-1947, as many 
as 8,687 Soviet agents helped themselves, and were helped 
generously by the then Administration, to everything America 
has created in total disregard of our patent rights. Now those 
machines, with Soviet labels, are plaguing us in foreign 
markets. As to the Russian market, Americans can never hope 
to make a single sale of those items. Has the Soviet regime 
shown the slightest gratitude for what we have done for them? 
Have those thousands of Soviet missions returning to their 
native land had the slightest influence upon the course of their 
government in relation to the United States? Does the Soviet 
regime love us more for all the assistance we had rendered to 
them which has made of that power the greatest menace to 
us and the free world? The very contrary has happened. That 
being the case, why break our necks running to Russia to give 
that tyrannical regime more assistance? Why invite them to 
our homes? Remember, we are not inviting here the plain 
ordinary Russian people who are our friends and our allies 
against communism. The Soviets are sending us only the 
hardened, vicious communists who are out to destroy us. 

For the sake of our safety and security and for the sake of 
their own industries, I urge our industrial executives not to 
adriit into their plants or research laboratories a single Soviet 
representative. 
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I particularly warn the petroleum industry to be on the alert, 
to ignore any requests from our State Department or even 
the President of the United States to receive Soviet spying 
missions to this country or to send any information whatso- 
ever to those thieves and cutthroats. Let us remember what 
President Eisenhower told the World Christian Endeavor con- 
vention on July 25, 1954: “It is only the governments that are 
stupid, not the masses of the people.” Let us act in consonance 
with this truism. We in the industry know better than the 
bureaucrats what is good for us and for the country. Let the 
petroleum industry be made completely maccessible to the 
thieving Soviet missions, and thereby set an example for all 
other industries in the land. Let us not forget that the Roose- 
velt-Truman Administrations had shipped whole cracking 
plants to the enemy during the concluding days of the last war 
and had given away our substance without demanding any- 
thing in return. 

The chickens are beginning to come home to roost. Petro- 
leum products exported from Russia and Rumania jumped 
from 1,700,000 in 1953 to 4,500,000 tons in 1954. And this is 
only the beginning. Someone will tell you that such large ex- 
ports were made necessary by the Soviet need of foreign ex- 
change. Bunk! I say. The Soviets have the second largest gold 
hoard in the world. They have tens of thousands of slaves 
toiling twelve hours daily in the Siberian gold mines for star- 
vation rations and living quaraters which even a pig would 
scorn. They could afford to buy anything abroad with gold. 
Their petroleum exports are for quite another reason. 

Over the years we have witnessed their exporting of grain 
while famine raged in many Russian regions, grain taken out of 
the mouth of the men who produced it. According to the per- 
verted communist minds world revolutionary needs made that 
necessary. By the same token the stepping up of petroleum 
exports now and for years to come is a matter of Soviet 
strategy in the world revolutionary movement. It is necessary 
to hurt the American markets, to make their future victims 
dependent upon the Kremlin for this most strategic product, to 
enhance their prestige at our expense. Egypt, for example, is 
rapidly vanishing as purchaser of free-world oil. More than half 
of its present consumption comes from behind the Iron Cur- 
tain. It costs less, of course. Why not? Costs in the furthering 
of world revolution do not count. It helps make inroads into 
important and influential circles in the free world. It helps 
increase the ranks of the fifth columns. It enables the world’s 
greatest espionage system—greater than the combined intelli- 
gence services of the rest of the world—to lay the groundwork 
for the day of reckoning which every communist believes faith- 
fully is unavoidable. 

Underselling us in world markets is part and parcel of the 
greater objective—the communization of the world. The sale 
of tens of millions of dollars worth of war material recently to 
Egypt at ten cents on the dollar is a case in point, an example 
of what our petroleum industry must anticipate in the not 
distant future. The Kremlin has no free unions to contend 
with; it has no minimum wage scale to comply with; it has no 
consideration for the health and well-being of its workers. 
According to Lenin they are merely guinea pigs to be used for 
world revolutionary exploits. You cannot compete with such 
a force. You must help the Russian people destroy it or be 
destroyed. 

There is absolutely nothing we can learn from Soviet agri- 
culture; there is nothing, absolutely nothing, we can learn 
from Soviet housing, or science or the petroleum industry. I am 
speaking from first-hand experience in that miserable land. 
And if there be anything worth while to us, I can assure you 
it will NEVER be shown to us. The slightest information 
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given to a foreigner by a Russian, no matter how trivial, is 
treason. And anything they will ever send to us in exchange 
will prove to be worthless to us. Here is a recent example. 

The Canadian fur breeders negotiated with the Soviet fur 
monopoly to exchange three pair of Canadian mink animals 
for Russian sables. As usual, our Canadians were first to send 
the three females and three mink males to Russia. Time went 
on and the Canadians were wondering why the exchange was 
not completed. Finally the three males and females of Russian 
sables arrived. Upon examination it was discovered that the 
females had been spayed. 

This is characteristic Soviet ethics. It is a feather in the cap 
of a Soviet official when he is doing business with capitalist 
countries to cheat and steal and use every ingenuity to harm 
the people he is dealing with in a foreign country. 

Sending delegations to the Soviet Union enhances their 
prestige. Ir does not win for us a single friend among them. 
As for the friendship of the Russian peoples, it can be ours if 
we will only act resolutely towards their oppressors or have 
no truck whatsoever with the communist regime. Time and 
time again men of importance in Russia have said to me: 
“Whoever is a friend of our regime is an enemy of our people.” 

I hope the petroleum industry which has already been driven 
from one-third of the world’s markets will not become a 
party to the present third honeymoon with communism. I 
hope that the members of our industry will not forget that the 
Soviet government had declared war to a finish against us 
and all free countries as early as December 24, 1917. And that 
war has been raging ever since despite the occasional smiles 
and vodka toasts. 

Therefore, when Molotov asks, as he did in Geneva on 
October 31, 1955 for “mutual exchange of delegations and 
reciprocal visits of representatives of industry, agriculture and 
trade for the purpose of exchanging experience and learning 
of the achievements of respective countries in these fields,” he 
really means to take everything from us and give us nothing in 
return. It can only help communist infiltration, boring from 
within; it can only facilitate their espionage network and help 
the communist traitors in America to further undermine our 
defenses, confuse our naive and ill-informed people and pre- 
pare them for the final kill. 

Take, for example, the VOKS—the All-Soviet society for 
cultural relations with foreign countries. It is mot a society in 


the American sense of the word. There is not a single private — 


citizen im that organization. It is as much a part of the Soviet 
espionage and secret police system as is the very CHEKA with 
its world-wide network. I know this from personal contact 
in Moscow. I have visited the organization a number of times 
and talked to the officials—officials and not private citizens. 
The same is true of all other so-called societies and associations. 
They are all designed for the same purpose—to promote the 
nefarious plans of the Soviet military machine. 

On December 24, 1943, the late President Roosevelt said: 
“I believe he (Stalin) is truly representative of the heart and 
soul of Russia; and I believe that we are going to get along 
very well with him and the Russian people—very well indeed.” 

Now, ten years after the conclusion of the war, we know 
only too well how “well” we have been unable to get along 
with the Soviet regime. We would have no difficulty in getting 
along with the Russian peoples, of course. But they do not 
count. Lenin spat on them; Stalin murdered them by the mil- 
lions, and the present disciples of Stalin will do no better by 
their people or us. 

More of the same brand of nonsense above quoted from the 
lips of the late President Roosevelt, if followed today, will 
prove unpard ynable and fatal for us. 
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Who is Winning in the Middle East? 


THE EAST-WEST STRUGGLE 


By DR. MOHAMMED FADHEL JAMALI, Chairman, Iraqi Delegation, General Assembly of the United Nations, Member 
of Parliament, Former Foreign Minister and Prime Minister of lraq, Chief Representative from lraq to recent Asian- 
African Conference at Bandung, Indonesia 


Delwered before the Economic Club of Detroit, Michigan, October 31, 1955 


T IS A REAL pleasure for me to be here speaking 
before The Economic Club, a club so well known for 
its efforts to seek the truth and spread accurate knowledge 

about national and international affairs. 

A great struggle for dominating the world is going on 
today. It is the struggle between the Communist and the 
non-Communist world. 

Last April I went to the Bandung Asian-African Con- 
ference in Indonesia. After that I visited Singapore, the 
Philippines, Formosa, Japan and Thailand. On these visits, 
I could appreciate more realistically the Communist penetra- 
tion and the weight of Red China in helping further penetra- 
tion of communism in the Far East. Communist tactics 
start by encouraging neutralism and the neutralists in every 
part of the world. Neutralism means setting the stage free 
for communism to act. My conclusions were that unless 
Japan, Formosa and Indonesia are saved from Communist 
subversion in the Far East, the whole of Asia will fall into 
the Communist net. But the picture in the Far East only 
reminds us of what happened in Eastern Europe; and the 
Middle East today is following the same path. The Com- 
munist International is most active and changes its tone 
and tactics only to make further gains and further victories. 
Whether it is a peace offensive, whether it is the spirit of 
Geneva, whether it is armament or disarmament, the main 
objective of turning the whole world Communist remains 
the same and unchanged. Whether it is the Far East, Middle 
East, or Europe, whether it is Asia, Africa or Latin America, 
the aim is to see that communism prevails. The Free World, 
with America accepting the role of leadership therein, must 
see and examine why we are losing ground to communism, 
and try to check the Communist onslaught, penetration and 
infiltration, by all means at its disposal. That, not for purely 
selfish motives but for the sake of saving humanity from 
falling into a state of slavery, individual and national, the 
like of which hardly existed in human history on such a 
large scale. Communism certainly enslaves man and turns 
him into a political robot, subjugating his mind and killing 
his spirit. Thus the free world has to concern itself with the 
future of humanity and civilization, and to see to it that the 
Communist danger is contained and no condition should be 
permitted to prevail in the non-Communist world which 
might further help the spread of communism. 

Those of us in the Middle East who live close to the 
Soviet Union—my country is just about 200 miles from the 
soviet border—fully appreciate the Communist danger of 
infiltration, penetration and subversion which is ever present 
at our doors. We know very well that Russia’s long term 
policies today are no different from what they were in the 
days of Peter the Great, namely that of world domination, 
having access to the warm waters of the Mediterranean, and 
the Persian Gulf, and these are only steps for still further 
and bigger designs. 

Hence Russian interest in penetrating the Middle East, 
occupying its strategic positions, its oil and its yet undeveloped 
resources—these must be recognized as definite Soviet plans 


to be pursued, as efficiently and as quickly as time and cir- 
cumstances permit. The West, on the other hand, has a 
long established association with the Middle East. It has 
cultural associations, for the Middle East has given the West 
foundations of its sciences and its religion. Today the Middle 
East is receiving from the West what it gave them, in terms 
of modern science and learning. 

Many Western cultural institutions, American, British and 
French, are scattered all over the Middle East. The American 
University of Beirut is probably the finest example of what 
the West has invested in the Middle East in terms of cultural 
institutions. Then the West is interested in the mineral 
resources of the Middle East, particularly oil, of which it 
contains more than half the known reserves of the world. 
Furthermore, the West is interested in the strategic positions 
of the Middle East, for the security of the Middle East is 
directly connected with the security of Europe, Asia and 
Africa. Thus the West cannot afford to let communism 
penetrate the Middle East. This fact must always remain 
paramount in all Western political thinking and planning. 
But the important determining factor as to who will win 
this struggle for the Middle East—East or West—remains 
with the people of the Middle East themselves. It is the 
people of the Middle East themselves rather than East or 
West who should and will decide the destiny of the Middle 
East. 

Thus the question resolves itself into this: who is going 
to win the hearts and minds of the people of the Middle 
East—East or West? This leads us to examine recent Western 
policies in the Middle East, as well as the policies of the 
Soviet Union. We must examine these policies in the light 
of certain fundamental principles which will be the determin- 
ing factors for winning the hearts and minds of the people 
of the Middle East by either side. We will start by referring 
briefly to these principles: 

First, the principle of national freedom and _ liberation. 
There is no doubt that whoever helps the Middle East to 
maintain its national freedom and attain liberation wil! be 
nearer to its heart and mind. 

Second, the principle of dignity and respect for the per- 
sonality of the peoples of the Middle East. There is no doubt 
that whoever treats Middle Eastern people as equals, respects 
their dignity and their rights will be nearer to the hearts 
and minds of the Middle Eastern peoples. 

Three, the principle of self-defense. There is no doubt 
that those states that help the people of the Middle East 
to be stronger to defend themselves will be considered more 
friendly than the others. 

Four, the principle of national growth and development. 
The party that helps more in the economic and social 
development of the Middle East is more apt to win the 
Middle East. 

Five, the principle of the people’s welfare. The party that 
can prove to the people that they stand for the welfare of 
the masses, and ally themselvss, not with reactionary elements 
who try to keep the people backward, but support elements 
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of reform and progress which will provide the masses with 
berter standards of living and better social conditions will 
win the race. 

Six, the principle of the power of faith. Well defined 
items of faith, a faith which is lived by and practiced and 
not one which is only promulgated in theory to be contradicted 
in practice. An appealing and practiced ideology is of great 
importance in winning popular minds and hearts. 

In the light of these principles let us examine the scores 
which both East and West have made in the Middle East. 

Before going into this examination, however, we wish 
to make two observations. The first is that the United States 
of America today is considered as much responsible for 
British and French policies in the Middle East as she is for 
her own particular policies. There is no doubt that Britain 
and France carry both assets and liabilities from their his- 
torical relations with the Middle East. Whether it is fair 
or not, The United States of America is usually made to 
share all their liabilities but not their assets. When France 
is criticized for her policies in North Africa, the United 
States is held as a partner in responsibility. 

The second observation is that there exists a definite 
distinction between United States policy in the Arab Middle 
East and United States policy in the non-Arab Middle East. 
In the non-Arab Middle East, Greece, Turkey, Iran and 
Pakistan, United States policy has been normal, influenced 
only by American interests in relation to world strategy and 
world peace. Hence we shall not deal with American con- 
structive efforts in Turkey, Greece, Iran and Pakistan which 
have already shown fine results. The U.S.S.R. certainly has 
not been able so far to vie with American efforts in the 
non-Arab Middle East. It is in the Arab Middle East where 
American policy needs careful examination and basic revision. 
We shall therefore limit our discussion to United States 
activities and relations with Arab countries and compare 
them with those of the USSR. 

It is an established fact that until the end of World War 
Ii, the United States was considered by the Arab world as 
the great champion of freedom and democracy in the world. 
The Arabs admired the Americans for their revolution and 
their achievement of freedom and democracy. They admired 
the Americans for their spirit of adventure and progress. 
America was known by President Wilson's 14 points, especi- 
ally the point on the self-determination of peoples. 

After World War I, when President Wilson sent the 
King-Crane Commission to study the wishes of the people 
of Syria, which included then Lebanon, Syria, Jordan and 
Palestine, the overwhelming majority of the people asked 
for independence. If that was unattainable, however, and 
a mandate was to be imposed on them they chose the United 
States as the mandatory power. This is a proof of the complete 
and genuine Arab confidence in the United States. During 
their struggle for liberation from the French yoke, Syria and 
Lebanon looked for United States help and they gratefully 
received it. The United States was considered the guarantee 
against all powers of oppression and injustice. Arab faith in 
the United States was complete and genuine. 

Today I profoundly regret to say that that faith is shaken. 
The heritage of good will earned by individual Americans 
in the Arab world has been heavily taxed. What caused this 
change? The answer is pure and simple. It is mainly Zionist 
propaganda and Zionist pressure in the United States. 

Zionist propaganda and Zionist manipulation of Jewish 
votes in some states, made the United States to embark on 
a policy which culminated in the uprooting and homeless- 
ness of nearly one million innocent peace-loving Arabs of 
Palestine, Moslem and Christian alike. The United States 
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is greatly responsible for the creation of Israel at the expense 
of Arab rights to self-determination in their own country. 
Not only that, the United States continues favoritism to 
Israel in terms of financial aid rendered by the United States 
Government, besides the aid from United States Zionist 
citizens. This United States financial aid permitted Israel 
to arm to the extent of achieving superiority over all neigh- 
boring Arab countries combined. This arms supremacy 
spurred Israeli armies frequently to make inhuman attacks 
on innocent Arab populations in Qybiah, Nahaline and Gaza, 
killing hundreds of men, women and children. All these 
developments certainly further embittered Arab-United States 
relations, and shook Arab faith in the United States from 
its foundations. The Arabs felt that the United States had 
betrayed their friendship by permitting Israel to take terri- 
tories not allotted to it even by United Nations resolutions, 
by permitting Israel to disregard these resolutions completely. 

Moreover, Israeli leaders continued to rattle the sabre 
and threaten with a new expansionist war. All this is to be 
effected with money mainly raised in the United States. This 
Zionist neo-imperialism might get by if the Arab states 
were to remain weak and Arabs were to abandon their rights 
to their own homes in Palestine, if United States interests 
in the Middle East were not involved, and if communism 
did not seek a weak point in the Middle East through which 
to penetrate. The result is a Palestine complex, some of the 
sad features of which are the following: United States rela- 
tions with the Arab world have suffered immeasurably. 
Zionist propaganda and Zionist pressure are stupendous. 
United States interest and the interest of world peace in the 
Middle East are secondary in Zionist eyes to Israeli interest 
and Israeli policy. The Arab states should be separated from 
each other. Overland passage from Jordan, Syria, Lebanon, 
Iraq, Saudi Arabia to Egypt should become impossible 
because Israel is there. The Arab states should not federate 
because Israel is there. The Arab states should not be helped 
materially nor developed industrially unless they come to terms 
with Israel; terms which would liquidate their rights to their 
own homes and property and liquidate United Nations reso- 
lutions on Palestine. The Arab States should not be armed 
because arming them is a danger to Israel, and so on and 
so forth. In short, United States policy towards the Arab 
world has been greatly conditioned by the interests of Israel 
instead of the vital interests of America itself. The result 
is that most Arab states dare not join a defense arrangement 
with the West, fearing public opinion which is bitter against 
the United States on the Palestine issue. 

Let us examine for a while the loss to the free world 
emanating from this negative Arab-United States relationship. 
The Arab world as represented in the Arab League today 
amounts to more than 40 million population. If these 40 
million were all developed, united and treated on a basis 
of friendship and partnership, they could enlist at least an 
army of two million soldiers, well trained and well equipped 
to defend the Middle East on the side of the free world. 
Today all the Arab states combined do not possess one-tenth 
of this figure, and these are not well equipped nor well 
trained. What a loss to the free world due to this negative, 
inactive policy of the West in the Middle East. 

The Palestine tragedy with the refugees emanating from 
it, is not only a sore spot in the face of humanity, it is a 
danger to peace and stability in the Middle East. It is a 
large breach in the dam through which Communists may 
flood the Middle East. Certainly many Arabs, and the refugees 
in particular might fall victims to communism because of 
this tragic situation. Certainly no self-respecting Arab would 
accept a perpetuation of this denial of human rights to the 
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Arab population of Palestine. No Arab would accept this 
degradation of continued weakness in the face of an Israeli 
arms supremacy and frequent Israeli attacks. The Arabs, 
denied justice and strength from Western sources, are driven 
to seek them wherever they can find them. This provides the 
Communists with a golden opportunity to appear as benev- 
olent and friendly to the Arabs. You nay argue, but this 
is ultimately deadly to the Arabs. Mayoe, but a man who 
is made desperate, like the Arabs of Palestine, a man who 
has lost all human rights and possessions, a man who has 
lost his home, property and dignity, will not stop to think 
of the danger of communism. This is the situation created 
by a United States policy which has been inspired mainly 
by Zionist propaganda and pressure. This is where the United 
States has lost many scores in the Middle East; and here it 
is where the U.S.S.R. is trying to make scores. 

You may ask me, why don’t the Arab states take the 
refugees and make peace with Israel? Why not compensate 
the refugees and let them settle outside Palestine? The 
answer is pure and simple. The Arabs are not ready to sell 
their homes in Palestine for money. Palestine is not merely 
a physical place to them. It is a spiritual home. Palestine 
is not only a Jewish homeland. It is a homeland for the 
Christians and Moslems as well. It is holy to all three great 
faiths. It is one-sided Zionist propaganda that made Palestine 
appear to an uninformed public as a Jewish homeland only. 
No settlement of the Palestine problem is possible which 
does not recognize the rights of the Arabs of Palestine to 
their own homes. Palestine should not be Jewish alone, but 
a country where Moslem, Christian and Jew live together 
in peace and brotherhood. The Arabs of Palestine rejected 
the partition of Palestine because it is prejudicial to their 
rights, because it is found to be illegal, and because no one 
would be willing to permit his country to be divided. 

Today the Arab states neighboring Palestine have made 
their biggest contribution to peace and settlement by accept- 
ing United Nations resolutions. But Israel insists on occupy- 
ing Arab territory that is not her own, even according to 
United Nations resolutions. She insists on refusing the return 
of the refugees to their own homes. She refuses the inter- 
nationalization of Jerusalem. Still worse, it transferred its 
capital to Jerusalem, thus defying all United Nations resolu- 
tions thereon, and shocking all Moslem public opinion as 
well as that of a great section of the Christian world. In 
all these, the Arab sees that the United States does not 
make a move, to defend their rights, nor to maintain the 
dignity and prestige of the United Nations on the Palestine 
issue. They feel that American policy cannot easily relieve 
itself from Zionist pressure and Zionist manipulation of the 
Jewish vote. Next year is an election year. Could the peoples 
of the United States, who k-ve world peace and American 
interests at heart, see to it that Zionist propaganda becomes 
ineffective in the election campaign? It is most important 
for United States interest in the Middle East that United 
States policy should not be influenced by Zionist pressure. 
Human rights, justice and world peace, as well as America’s 
own interest, should be the main guiding principles of 
American policy in the Middle East, not Zionist pressure 
and not narrow Israeli interests. 

Israel was permitted to buy arms, largely with money 
raised in the United States, from many sources, including 
the United States, the United Kingdom, Canada, France, 
Belgium, Italy and Czechoslovakia, to an extent which made 
her more armed than all neighboring Arab states combined. 
Nobody in the United States raised his voice against arming 
Israel. The Arabs neighboring Israel found it difficult to 
get arms from the Western powers whose policy of balancing 
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power between Israel and the Arab states so far has meant 
giving Israel, with its population of just over one million, 
continued supremacy in arms over all the Arab states with 
a population of over 40 million. This, the Arab feels is a 
source of danger to their security besides being humiliating. 

Arabs cannot understand, why this partial and one-sided 
treatment. If buying arms from Communist countries 1s 
undesirable, why was not Israel criticized by a single American 
newspaper or by a single United States authority when she 
procured arms from the same source? Arabs cannot under- 
stand why the United States should favor Israel so much 
at the expense of their rights, their security and their dignity. 
Why not arm the Arabs according to their needs, irrespective 
of what Israel has or has not? It is well understood that no 
responsible Arab thinks of using these arms for attacking 
Israel. Withholding arms from some Arab states certainly 
has led those states to seek them behind the Iron Curtain. 
This gives the Communists a great score. But this could be 
easily met by a positive Western policy which does not 
perpetuate Arab weakness for the alleged fear that these 
arms might be used against Israel. 

In the field of economic and technical help, the Arabs 
feel that American help to over forty million Arabs does 
not even equal the help given to just over one million 
Israelis. American help to Arabs comes slow and in drops. 
Doesn't it give the Arabs a sense of humility and degrada- 
tion that they are treated with such discrimination as com- 
pared with Israel? Does not the USS.R. find a golden 
Opportunity in making bold moves in economic assistance? 
Let us hope that in this field the U.S.S.R. will not register 
a greater score than that of the West. 

Another question in which the U.SS.R. has registered a 
greater score is in North Africa. The United States, as a 
champion of freedom and as a leader of the free world is 
expected by the Arabs to take an active role in the liberation 
of North Africa, Tunisia, Algeria and Morocco. Why should 
the United States, the champion of freedom and self-deter- 
mination of peoples, balk on the question of Algeria in the 
United Nations this year, as she did on Morocco and Tunisia 
in previous years, thus giving.credit to the U.S.S.R. to appear 
as the champion of liberation. If the United States thinks the 
question of North Africa concerns France alone, and it has 
no effect on American prestige in the Middle East, it is 
high time that she should change this outlook—for North 
Africa is really nothing but an extension of Arab Middle 
East. The day of one people subjugating other people is gone 
Colonialism in its old style is dead. The sooner we bury it 
the better. The United States need not lose any scores on the 
issue of a dead colonialism in the Middle East. 

I have come to the brighter side of United States policy 
in the Arab world. Positive results have been achieved by 
the West in the settlement of the Iranian oil dispute and 
the Anglo-Egyptian agreement on the Suez Canal. The sign 
ing of the Arms agreement between Iraq and the United 
States makes it the first positive step taken by the United 
States in the Arab world since World War II. But this 
positive move was met by violent Zionist opposition to the 
United States policy, especially during the election season 
last year. This led me to make the following press release 
last year: 

“During the last election campaign in the United States 
the Zionists and their friends here, acting on behalf of 
Israel, initiated a violent campaign against United States 
policy of arming the Arabs and injected this issue into the 
elections. Since this issue touches Iraq directly, for it is 
the only Arab state that has concluded an arms agreement 
with the United States, we feel it our duty to react to this 
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campaign and express our views to our friends, citizens of 
the United States, on this matter. At the same time, we felt 
that any statement of this kind before the elections were 
ended might be considered as an intrusion. 

“Now that the elections are over, we wish to present to 
the American public the following facts: 

“1. In recent years friendship and mutual confidence be- 
tween Iraq and the United States have made big strides, to 
the advantage of both countries. 

“2. The defense of Iraq constitutes an integral part of 
the defense system of the free world. It is that defense in 
which the United States is taking a keen interest for it is so 
vital to its own self-defense. 

“3. Iraq is an out-and-out anti-Communist state. It is the 
first state in the Middle East to suppress and illegalize Com- 
munism and to combat it most vehemently. This makes 
Iraqi policy in this respect consonant with that of the United 
States. 

“4. Iraq has consistently followed a free world policy in 
the United Nations on all matters dealing with Communist 
aggression. Its record in the United Nations shows that in 
all matters touching on conflicts with Communism, Iraq 
has consistently been on the side of the free world. 

“5, Modern Iraq is a progressive country which is doing 
its utmost to develop its natural resources. Seventy per cent 
of the annual revenue from oil is directed to major develop- 
ment projects in irrigation, agriculture, industry, health and 
education. It is launching evolutionary social and economic 
reforms. This, it is hoped, will make it a great bulwark of 
anti-Communism in the Middle East. 

“6. Iraq is a constitutional monarchy with a stable regime 
devoted to the ideals of the free world and the principles 
of the United Nations Charter. 

“7. Iraq has proved that she is a peace-loving country 
and has no aggressive intentions towards any quarter. This 
we have solemnly pledged ourselves to faithfully observe. 
On my recent visit to Washington, D. C. last week, I again 
assured Mr. Dulles of this fact, which he recognizes full 
well. 

“In the light of these considerations we wish all fair- 
minded Americans concerned primarily with the interest of 
the United States and world peace to be assured that any 
arms to Iraq will never be used for aggressive purposes and 
to beware Zionist propaganda which does not serve either 
American interest or world peace, for a weak and unarmed 
Iraq serves only the Communist cause.” 

That is the press release I made last year. You may be 
astonished to hear me say that I did not see a single American 
paper publish this press release in full. It is for you to guess 
why! 

The signing of the Baghdad pact this year by Turkey, 
Iraq, Britain, Pakistan and Iran is probably the best achieve- 
ment in the field of international cooperation in the Middle 
East since the war. It is a great contribution to peace and 
security in the Middle East. The Northern Tier fills the gap 
in the long chain of defenses of the free world from Norway 
to India. But Maginot lines are not in themselves sufficient 
unless the human and spiritual forces behind them are solid 
and strong. Hence we need free and healthy societies with 
decent standards of living, a fair modicum of education for 
all. Social and economic construction becomes most urgent. 
Ic is in the social and economic field that the Communists 
are appealing to the suppressed and backward masses of the 
wor'd. It is in this field that the race between communism 
and the free world is so close. The masses of the Middle 
East, unless helped and helped immediately by progressive 
governments, may fall victims to communism. The West 
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must abandon its old policy of giving too little and acting 
too slow. If they wish to win the race with communism in 
a vital part of the world, they must act freely and promptly. 

Above all, the West must be prepared to win the race 
in the ideological field. The West must show that reactionary 
forces with their old time colonialism, their feudal system 
and religious bigotry are not to be tolerated. It must at 
the same time show that communism is a godless religion 
of class hatred and dictatorship of the few. Communism with 
its dialectical materialism destroys the best fruits of human 
civilization, religion and individual worth. 

A new ideology derived from the teachings of Thomas 
Jefferson, Abraham Lincoln, and Wilson is needed in the 
social and political field. At the same time, a religious revival 
which activates the best that is in Islam, Christianity and 
Judaism, is needed both in the West and the Middle East. 
Such an activation must establish faith in seeking spiritual 
guidance and inspiration from the Almighty Creator of all 
mankind. This should lead us to absolute truth, honesty, 
purity and unselfishness in all our undertakings. Such a 
religious revival is the best antidote to communism; it is a 
moral rearmament against it. 

Before I conclude, Mr. Chairman, I wish to state that 
although time is running out in the Middle East, there is 
still a possibility for the West to win the Middle East. I 
would not be honest nor fair to my own ideology if I did 
not affirm here that the time for complacency in the Middle 
East is gone. Communism has slowly and imperceptibly been 
penetrating the Middle East. Bold action emanating from 
love, brotherhood and great vision is needed. On the one 
hand, United States policy in the Middle East must be freed 
from Zionist pressure and influence. It should also come out 
boldly against colonialism. 

On the other hand, the West in general, and the United 
States in particular, must act and act generously and swiftly 
in the political, military, economic, cultural and spiritual 
fields. This is the surest way for checking communism in the 
Middle East, and at the same time restoring and strengthen- 
ing the confidence and friendship that connect the United 
States with the Middle East in general and the Arab world 
in particular. 

(Applause) 

ALLEN B. CROW: We have a few questions. 

(Reading Question) “GRANTED THAT ZIONISM HAS 
BEEN UNJUST TO THE ARAB STATES, BUT BY AC- 
CEPTING SOVIET AID AS EGYPT IS NOW DOING, 
ARE NOT THE ARAB STATES RUNNING A VERY 
GREAT RISK OF BEING SUBJECTED TO COMMUNIST 
TYRANNY? IS NOT PEACE WITH ZIONISM PREFER- 
ABLE TO SOVIET ENSLAVEMENT?” 

DR. MOHAMMED FADHEL JAMALI: This question, 
of course, must be analyzed, and the answer to it is many- 
sided. First of all, an individual Arab in the street, who sees 
his refugee brother, tells you, “What do we fear from com- 
munism? We fear the loss of home and property, and in- 
dividual freedom. If both these are denied to us by the West, 
what is left?” That is why there is a big public opinion in 
the Arab world which cannot see that the West, and Western 
policies in Palestine, have been any better than Communist 
policies. This is one way to look at it. 

If you want to look at it ideologically, I must say that I 
am anti-Communist, and I do not wish to cooperate with 
the Communists in any way; in any form; but non-cooperation 
with the Communists demands mutual recognition of human 
rights and mutual respect between us the West. You 
cannot ask the Middle East—the Arabs in particular—to 
acquiesce in having its lands cut to pieces, its people up- 
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rooted, and its dignity and self-respect ignored. The answer 
to this question, ideologically, is a very difficult one. You 
cannot expect the Middle East, which is directly concerned 
with Zionism and Zionist danger, to worry about communism 
which affects the whole world. Now, you may be sick, you 
may have cancer, and there is a plague in the community— 
which one would you worry about first? You certainly would 
worry about the cancer on your body. The plague which 
is going throughout the world, which is communism, doesn’t 
bother you immediately, because it hasn’t touched you yet. 
And the cancer may kill you before that plague arrives. 
Therefore, you should not put the Arab to choose between 
the cancer and the plague; you must save him from both. 
Thank you. 
( Applause ) 

ALLEN B. CROW: (Reading Question) “WHY DID 
YOU FAIL TO TELL THE AUDIENCE THAT ALL ARABS 
IN ISRAEL WERE PERMITTED TO STAY IN THAT 
COUNTRY, WITH ONLY ONE PROVISION; NAMELY, 
THAT THEY BECOME CITIZENS OF ISRAEL? FOR 
EXAMPLE, THE LARGEST OLIVE FARMER OUTSIDE 
OF JERUSALEM PROSPERS AS AN ARAB, AND ALSO 
AS A CITIZEN OF ISRAEL. I WAS THERE THIS YEAR 
TO WITNESS THIS.” 


DR. MOHAMMED FADHEL JAMALI: The Arabs were 
forced out of Israel by Zionist terrorists before the Palestine 
war started. The Irgun started their reign of terrorism while 
the British were still in Palestine. They entered villages like 
Dair Yassin and butchered all the population and mutilated 
them. They scared the whole Arab population of Palestine 
who were not armed, while the Zionists were well armed. 
Therefore, they were forced to leave the country. They were 
not asked to stay. They wanted to stay. They wanted to 
enjoy their rights to their own homes. But that was not 
permitted by Zionist terrorism. And one who goes back 
from a village and tries to pick an orange from his own 
grove, is shot at as an infiltrator. That is how many border 
incidents happen. The man lives in a village here, and across 
the barbed wire he sees his own farm; his own olives and his 
own oranges, and he cannot pick them. If he sneaks and tries 
to pick them, he is shot at. That is the situation. The Arabs 
wish to go and those who wish to go certainly are going 
to live in peace and freedom and not as second class citizens. 
For the Arabs who have remained in Israel are being treated 
as Class “B” citizens. They cannot move, they cannot parade, 
they cannot travel. They are like prisoners. No Arab would 
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go to live that way. But they do wish to go and live as 
peaceful citizens in their own homes. 
( Applause ) 

ALLEN B. CROW: (Reading Question) “DO YOU CON- 
SIDER IT TO BE IN THE INTEREST OF THE UNITED 
STATES TO LOSE THE LOYALTY AND STRATEGIC 
ADVANTAGES OF THE STATE OF ISRAEL, WHICH IS 
ALSO IN THE MIDDLE EAST?” 

DR. MOHAMMED FADHEL JAMALI: I did not say in 
my speech to abolish Israel. I did not say, evacuate the Jews 
from Palestine. I didn’t make such statements at all. I said 
that America must be friendly to both sides, and impartial 
to both sides. If Israel insists that you should be partial to 
their side, you are endangering your own interests and your 
own policies. All we ask is that America should be friendly 
and should respect Arab rights, as well as Jewish rights, 
today, and see that United Nations resolutions are imple- 
mented according to human rights and according to United 
Nations resolutions. And those include territorial settlement, 
return of the refugees, and internationalization of Jerusalem. 
And Israel rejects all these United Nations resolutions. Were 
it not for United Nations resolutions, Israel would have no 
political status, and she might not have come into existence. 
Therefore, American interest could be better served if Ameri- 
ca is not made partial to the Israeli side. America should 
not become Israel's Hinterland, as they themselves call it 
Some Israelis have alluded to America as the Hinterland of 
Israel. 

( Applause ) 

ALLEN B. CROW: We have just this last question. 

(Reading Question) “IF IRAQ IS SO DEVOTED TO THE 
PRINCIPLES OF THE UNITED NATIONS CHARTER, 
WHY DID IRAQ JOIN IN THE WAR THE ARAB 
NATIONS WAGED AGAINST ISRAEL, WHICH WAS 
CREATED BY THE UNITED NATIONS RESOLUTION?” 

DR. MOHAMMED FADHEL JAMALI: The Arabs did 
not wage war. When the United Nations resolutions were 
passed, the Arabs of Palestine were left alone and the Zion- 
ists were left alone. The Zionists were armed; the Arabs 
were not well armed. The result was butchering of the Arabs 
that took place on a large scale, and many of them left 
their homes. They appealed to the Arab states to come and 
protect them. So really the entering of the Arab states into 
Palestine was for the protection of the rights of the Arabs 
to their own homes, and it was not a violation of the United 
Nations Charter. It was on the contrary, acting in the spirit 
of Article Fifty-One of the United Nations Charter. 


IMPORTANCE OF EMPHASIZING INTELLECTUAL DISCIPLINE RATHER THAN INFORMATION 
By DR. GRAYSON KIRK, President, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 


Delivered at the annual clinical congress of the American College of Surgeons as the 1955 Martin Memorial Lecture, Chicago, 
Illinois, October 31, 1955 


AM INDEED deeply conscious of the honor which I 
have in being privileged to address you tonight. Your 
temerity in inviting a layman to deliver the Martin 
Memorial Lecture is only equalled by my own boldness, per- 
haps even foolhardiness, in accepting. I can only assume that 
your busy schedule is so filled with technical matters that your 
program planners felt the need to set aside this evening as a 
time when you might find at least partial relaxation in turning 





your attention away from professional concerns in surgery 
The difficulty is that no university president of my acquaint- 
ance could qualify as an expert provider of relaxation. Some- 
times, we feel that we are professionals in the field of frustra- 
tion, possibly because we can practice surgery only upon a 
budget and because our patients never willingly consent to 
our “operations.” Perhaps the difficulty is that no one has yet 
devised a means to anaesthetize a patient while a budgetary 
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operation is being performed. If we envy you in this respect, 
we also admire the fact that yours is a profession in which 
credit for success is obviously and properly yours, whereas 
blame for failure, with equal propriety, can be widely dis- 
tributed. Your speaker, on the other hand, belongs to a pro- 
fession in which successes are regarded, at least by the Faculty, 
as acts of a beneficent Providence but where failures are pin- 
pointed with deadly accuracy on the President's office. 

But there are other and more serious reasons why your pro- 
fession is so greatly to be admired. Our national history is one 
of restless dissatisfaction with the status quo. Our determina- 
tion, generation after generation, to build a better society 
based upon a growing mastery over the forces of nature is 
nowhere better illustrated than by what you have accom- 
plished in medicine and surgery. In a real sense of the term, 
you are pioneers pushing on to new frontiers, explorers to 
whom the unknown is a challenge of endless fascination. It is 
fortunate for us, the laymen, that this is so; the ever-lengthen- 
ing span of human life bears testimony to your achievements. 
It is our task, working in other fields, to try to make this 
precious gift of the added years rich and meaningful. 

To the layman, your triumphs in recent decades have been 
almost beyond belief. Only three-quarters of a century have 
passed since Franklin Martin received his medical degree here 
in Chicago. But even at that late date, as Martin later wrote 
in his autobiography, The Joy of Living, “the germ theory of 
disease was in the acute controversial stage, but fast growing 
among the intellectuals of our profession.” He added that this 
theory was violently rejected even by some of his own most 
distinguished professors. He also remembered later how haz- 
ardous the practice of surgery was in those days and he noted 
that “In 1880, at least ninety per cent of operational wounds 
became infected; and practically seventy-five per cent of 
abdominal operations performed by the average surgeon 
proved fatal.” But so rapid was the progress of surgery that 
Franklin Martin lived to see the day when these risks were 
virtually banished and when surgery in skillful hands could be 
performed with that degree of safety which we take for 
granted today. 

Martin not only lived to witness such a change; he was a 
powerful force in helping to bring it about. Through his 
genius for organization and through the scientific journals 
which were so great a part of his life work, he reached into 
and prolonged the lives of thousands whom, personally, he 
never knew. Your distinguished organization, the American 
College of Surgeons, has become within four short decades 
a living memorial to a founder whose achievements we take 
pride in recognizing tonight. If we would search for the 
reasons which have been responsible for the spectacular flower- 
ing of medicine and surgery in our time, we must first appre- 
ciate what we owe to devoted individuals such as Isabelle and 
Franklin Martin. 

Your achievements of recent years seem even more prodigi- 
ous if we stop to reflect how slow the progress had been in 
earlier times. Medicine and surgery had been studied in this 
country since the earliest colonial days. My own institution, 
a little more than a decade after its founding, decided in 
1767 to establish a medical school. In 1770, it conferred upon 
one Robert Tucker what is believed to be the first doctorate 
of medicine in course given in any of the colonies. After the 
Revolution our first professorial appointment bore the impos- 
ing title of Professor of Midwifery. But the years and the 
decades went by and improvement in the medical sciences was 
painfully slow. In all probability Franklin Martin was little 
better trained for medicine than Robert Tucker had been. 

Why, then, did the great change come so suddenly upon us 
in the present century? I ask this question, not because of 
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antiquarian interest, but because it throws light upon a con- 
temporary problem to which I would like to draw your atten- 
tion in a moment. 

The first answer, and one of the most important, is that 
these decades witnessed not only great progress in many fields 
but also a new and unprecedented degree of interaction and 
inter-stimulation among scholarly disciplines which, hitherto 
quite separate, now began to overlap and become mixed up 
with one another. Modern medicine is founded upon bac- 
ieriology, but Pasteur, whose work revolutionized the study 
of disease, was a physicist and chemist. Bacteriology itself 
could never have developed without the work of Sir William 
Perkins, the great English chemist who first created the aniline 
dyes without which no microscopic staining could have been 
possible. Even so titanic a figure as Robert Koch hastened to 
say that his discoveries would not have been made without the 
dyes first produced in Perkins’ laboratories. If you believe in 
serendipity, and you should, think how much we all owe to 
the vineyards of France. I speak, at the moment, not of the 
noble product of those vineyards but of the phylloxera whose 
devastations did so much to drive the fertile mind of Louis 
Pasteur on to his great discoveries. 

This interpenetration of scientific discipline soon began to 
produce entirely new fields of professional concentration. Some 
were the product of hybridization. Thus biochemistry was 
born. Others were independent studies which came from older 
disciplines which, under the stress of new discoveries, had 
begun to divide like amoebas. Thus, specialized fields such as 
micro-biology appeared. The age of ever-increasing specializa- 
tion was upon us. As Doctor William Welch said to the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science in 1907, 
“We may regret the loss of many charming features which 
have been erased from the landscape of science by this minute 
specialization, of which no one can foresee the end, but such 
a sentiment is much the same and as unavailing as that for 
the return of the days of the stage-coach.” 

I know of no more vivid picture of these challenging and 
exciting days than that conveyed in Hans Zinsser’s auto- 
biography. A distinguished son of Columbia, he was a con- 
temporary of Franklin Martin and he was undoubtedly known 
personally to many of you here tonight. “Although it was 
quite clear to the leaders of medical thought during the nine- 
teen-hundreds,” Zinsser wrote, “that the progress of medicine 
depended implicitly upon the correlation of chemistry, physics 
and mathematics with biology, there was not available at that 
time the machinery by which this could be accomplished. The 
examples of a few brilliant discoverers had pointed the way, 
but the average medical practitioner was not competent by 
training or point of view to forge the new weapons of pre- 
cision for which the fundamental sciences were furnishing 
the principles and the plan. For this it needed a new genera- 
tion, prepared by disciplines which can rarely be superim- 
posed upon the middle-aged intelligence.” And he added a 
sentence which deserves immortality. “In science,’ he wrote, 
“the mind of the adult can build only as high as the founda- 
tions constructed in youth will support.” 

The second reason for the great era of progress is suggested 
by the sentence which I have just quoted. Our educational 
institutions began to face the challenge imaginatively and they 
were encouraged, even prodded, along their way by courageous 
and far-seeing philanthropists. As late as 1910, the Carnegie 
report for that year concluded that Johns Hopkins was the 
only medical school in the United States worthy of the name. 
It was wisely recognized that the concentration of funds upon 
a few outstanding institutions would create new s:andards of 
teaching and research which would have a tonic effect through- 
out the country. Kequirements of admission to medical study 
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were raised. Hitherto they had been generally lower than 
that demanded by most ordinary liberal arts colleges. Now, 
administrators pondered the words of Dr. William Henry 
Welch when he argued that medical education was more than 
the imparting of knowledge. In his 1893 Commencement Day 
address at his own institution, Johns Hopkins, that great 
pioneer of modern medical education, remarked that: “It is 
not only or chiefly the quantity of knowledge which the stu- 
dent takes with him from the school which will help him in 
his future work; it is also the quality of mind, the methods 
of work, the disciplined habit of correct reasoning, the way 
of looking at medical problems. In order to cultivate in the 
student this habit of thought, this method of work . . . there 
is no one thing so essential as that the teacher be also the 
investigator and should be capable of imparting something 
of the spirit of investigation to the student.” 

Out of such thinking, and under the prodding of men like 
Abraham Flexner, our great medical schools adopted the 
principle that made competent teaching and rapid progress 
in research inevitable. I refer, of course, to the decision to 
establish clinical departments upon the same full-time teaching 
basis as the basic scientific departments such as medicine and 
anatomy. No greater single step forward has ever been taken 
in American medical education. For your leisure reading I 
commend to you the fascinating chapter in Abraham Flexner’s 
autobiography, 1 Remember, in which he relates how the first 
application of the principle at Johns Hopkins was achieved. I 
should also note that this was made possible only because 
there were foundations willing to concentrate large sums in 
support of a few pilot institutions, and because there were 
men who were devoted enough to forego the pecuniary ad- 
vantages of a part-time teaching career and to spend their 
lives in the pursuit of ideals other than income. These seeds 
are no less urgent today. 

The results achieved by this combination of influences and 
developments are well known to everyone here tonight. In 
a few short decades the practice of medicine and surgery was 
completely transformed. As Dr. Robert Loeb recently said, in 
his Presidential address to the Association of American Physi- 
cians, “It would be unfortunate, despite the current doubts 
expressed, not to recognize that man’s health and his medical 
care have advanced more in the past fifty years than in all 
preceding time.” 

In this, the greatest life-saving operation in human history, 
our American universities have played a significant role. By 
placing medical education within a university framework, by 
permeating medical training with the ideals of university life, 
incalculable benefits were conferred upon the new generations 
of students and thereby upon our entire society. The university 
gave a vision and a dedication which proprietary schools could 
never have provided. 

We must take care in the future that these benefits be 
enhanced, not lost. It is for this reason that, as a university 
administrator deeply convinced of the mutual benefits which 
flow from this association, I want to share with you some of 
my concerns which affect those areas of education which are 
of special concern to men of your calling. 

The first dilemma which we face today is quite specific. I 
fear that the present-day high level of medical education is 
being affected adversely by the progressive abandonment of 
the principle of full-time teaching and research. This trend 
has been most marked in the clinical departments. Here, the 
income potential of distinguished leaders is now so great that 
too many of these men are unwilling to remain on a full-time 
basis on any salary which is within the general financial 
framework of even a well-endowed university. Our universities 
have long since accepted the view that salaries in Colleges of 
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Physicians and Surgeons generally will be higher than those 
paid elsewhere in university faculties. But there are limits to 
this exception, not only those limits set by the financial re- 
sources of the institution, but also those set by a sense of 
equity with respect to teachers in other faculties who also have 
families to rear and bills to be paid. Faced with this problem, 
our administrators have been turning away from the full-time 
principle, not as a matter of educational preference but as one 
of enforced expediency. 

Now I am well aware of the long, expensive and laborious 
preparation which men in your fields must Undergo. You have 
every right to an income which will reflect your years of 
training and the delicate skills which you have acquired. None- 
theless, you must share with me a proper professional concern 
over any trend which threatens to impair existing levels of 
teaching and the future progress of research in the medical 
sciences. And it is my judgment that both are in some danger. 

If, as I firmly believe, our future progress in teaching and 
research can only be assured if our great medical schools 
remain as integral parts of our leading universities, partaking 
of the spirit of the university, then the only completely satis- 
factory long-range solution lies in a substantial upgrading of 
all university faculty salaries. We are making headway in this 
direction. It is too slow for our liking and too slow to meet 
our needs. But we are meeting the problem as courageously 
and as imaginatively as we can. 

Even so, we cannot allow our medical schools to fall behind 
while this long-range development takes place. This is the 
danger which we must meet today. Somehow we must con- 
tinue to be able to recruit for full-time medical teaching the 
men who have the personal qualities to carry on and even to 
enhance a great tradition 

If we are to do so, two things are necessary. One is the con- 
tinued generous support of medical instruction by those who 
have professionally benefited from it, and from the general 
public as well. Every institution invests many thousands of 
dollars on every medical student in excess of that which he 
pays in his tuition costs. It has a right to expect him to enable 
it to do so for furcher generations of students. 

But this, though important, is not enough. Our great 
privately supported medical schools gained their position of 
leadership in medical education because a few philanthropic 
foundations had the wisdom to give them endowment funds 
Today, foundation assistance is doled out almost entirely for 
the support of research projects, and the medical administra- 
tors are left to their own devices to find operating funds. I 
am by no means convinced that current foundation policy is 
in the best interests of the future of American medical educa 
tion. 

The second requirement is less easy to put in specific terms 
It is a matter of group attitudes toward the profession. Every 
profession has a fringe of charlatans who thrive upon the 
credulity of laymen. Your own profession has been most active 
in setting and enforcing standards of ethical conduct. In such 
a process the influence and example of an organization such 
as the American College of Surgeons has been enormous and 
beneficial. But there is another aspect of the problem, less 
easy to identify and less easy to cope with, which has a bearing 
upon the university dilemma of recruiting the ablest teachers 
and research scientists. Let me put the matter in the form of 
a question: Is your profession in danger of yielding overly 
much to the allurements of income? It is for you, and not for 
me, to answer such a hypothetical question. Bur if the answer 
should be in the affirmative, it would help in part to explain 
some of our recruitment difficulties in the educational system 

My concern in these matters is solely for the future. We 
will continue to serve well the present generation. But it is 
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my task, and yours, so to plan our activities that the next gen- 
eration will be no less well served. Few things can be more 
important than our recruitment of able men for the teaching 
profession. We must have men of dedication, not to income, 
but to humanity. It is the glory of the medical profession that 
it has had such men in the past. It must continue to have them 
in the future. 

The second problem which I would put before you is more 
general in character. Like the Man Who Came to Dinner, this 
one has been with us for some time and weighs more heavily 
all the while on our concerns. It is the problem of balance 
between breadth in education and the ever-increasing demands 
of professional specialization. Though the problem appears in 
all fields, it shows up dramatically in disciplines such as yours. 

As the progress of research increases the amount of factual 
knowledge necessary for the mastery of a scientific field, there 
is a natural tendency to wish to shorten the period of prepara- 
tory study and there is an equally strong tendency to concen- 
trate effort in one’s chosen specialty at the expense of acquain- 
tance with cognate fields. These are tendencies whose growth 
must be watched with great care. If we fail to do so, we 
jeopardize our future progress. A few minutes ago I quoted 
to you Hans Zinsser’s judgment that the progress in his gen- 
eration was made possible by the fusing together of develop- 
ments in a wide variety of scientific disciplines. If the present 
generation digs ever deeper into narrowing grooves of special- 
ization, we will have a great variety of highly skilled techni- 


cians but we may not have enough men with that breadth of 


view which alone can give direction and meaning to scientific 
endeavor. There can be no doubt that countless tragedies of 
the past might have been avoided if men possessing great 
technical skills had possessed also the power effectively to 
appraise acquired facts. Such power demands a mind which 
can range beyond the confining walls of a specialty, a mind 
which, to use a familiar figure of speech, can see the forest 
as well as the trees. 

Let us not forget that the greatest figures in modern medi- 
cine were men of intellectual breadth as well as depth. Men 
such as these did not permit the demands of professional 
leadership to wall them within narrow intellectual enclosures. 
Sir William Osler was not only the Regius Professor of Medi- 
cine at Oxford; he was also elected to the Presidency of the 
British Classical Association, and his knowledge of incunabula, 
not alone on scientific subjects, was exceeded by few men of 
his generation. 


This is why we must not allow the growing demands of - 


professional education to emasculate the values of those years 
of liberal arts training in which the foundations of a truly 
significant career must be built. We must nor allow the re- 
quirements of professional study to transform the liberal arts 
years into a preliminary course of study in which the student 
emphasizes only his professional preparatory work, in the ex- 
pectation that the admissions officers of the professional school 
will be less concerned with achievements in history and the 
humanities than with success in scientific and technical courses. 
The Bachelor of Arts degree, that centuries-old symbol of 
breadth in intellectual development, must not lose its tradi- 
tional meaning to us. Here ought to be laid down the intel- 
lectual foundation of a whole life—spiritual, intellectual, cul- 
tural. In an age of specialization, wisdom must still rule, what- 
ever the specialist's activity and interest. 

Some time ago I talked with a young surgeon who had been 
schooled as an undergraduate in a college which permitted, 
even encouraged him to concentrate overly much on pre- 
medical courses. “I was permitted,” he said, “to take courses 
which I thought would make me doubly sure of admission to 
medical school. I did so at the sacrifice of work which, I know 
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now, would have been of inestimably greater value in provid- 
ing me with the foundation I should have had. Of course, I 
acquired a great deal of information, but I found later that 
much of it was information which I had the opportunity to 
gain later in medical school, and with greater understanding. 
Today, I am able to abstract less well than should be true, and 
I read with less than the full comprehension which I should 
have. I sacrificed in college the values, in literature and the 
humanities, which I am now striving to acquire. Now, 
absorbed and happy in my profession, I would like to see the 
word, ‘pre-med’ disappear from the liberal arts curriculum.” 

We have been giving much thought to these matters at 
Columbia where, perhaps partly as a result of our plan of 
General Education which for three decades has cut across the 
disciplines and departments in the Lower College years, almost 
fifty per cent of our students change their professional objec- 
tives between their freshman and senior years. A report which 
recently reached my desk noted the concern of a faculty com- 
mittee with “the importance of emphasizing intellectual dis- 
cipline rather than information in the pre-professional years.” 
The committee explained this conclusion by these observations 
which I would like to pass on to you. 

“An advantage of intellectual power over information is 
that it enables the possessor to continue his education and 
enlarge his knowledge. The power to continue and enlarge 
one’s education is of the greatest importance now that current 
knowledge in the sciences and the professions is constantly 


~ being outmoded by new knowledge. Knowledge is expanding 


so rapidly that it is impossible to give a man all the knowledge 
he will need, and the effort to do so merely by adding new 
courses is certain to fail... . The store of knowledge is already 
so prodigious that it is impossible for any man to master it 
even within a single university department. . . . The result 
is that each student, in his own way and to the limits of his 
increasing powers, must be a searcher after truth no less than 
his teacher, and must be aided to develop a capacity which 
can be utilized throughout his life.” 

My friend, Chancellor Kimpton of the University of Chi- 
cago, has given us all a blunt warning when he said not long 
ago that “The typical pre-medical curriculum runs a serious 
risk of educating out of the student the creativity, the critical 
appreciation, the ability to think, which are so necessary a 
part of leadership. 

Even though no simple solution is available, the dimensions 
of the problem may easily be identified. Somehow, in the lib- 
eral arts years we must manage to retain the values in breadth 
of training traditional to the B.A. but we must graduate young 
men who have acquired the basic knowledge and skills which 
prepare them to undertake the rigors of professional study. At 
the present time our professional schools are alarmed over the 
inadequate preparation of the students whom they admit, even 
from the better colleges. They know all too little history; they 
have had faulty instruction in basic sciences, and, above all, 
they are unable to use the English language with that precision 
and accuracy which ought to be taken for granted. 

Obviously, the answer does not lie in a return to the old 
“Pre-professional” courses of study. It must be found in further 
study of the whole educational process. 

Thus examined, our first endeavor ought to be to improve 
the quality of secondary education in this country. For the 
bright boy, our public high schools are the weakest link in 
the entire educational system. The curriculum is generally 
planned to meet what are believed to be the needs of the 
majority of high school students who do not go on to college. 
But I must admit that I am old-fashioned enough to believe 
that even a boy who does not go on to college will gain more 
from serious intellectual activity in high school than from the 
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shoddy chromium-plated substitutes which so frequently are 
placed before him. I am confident that if we could upgrade 
our secondary schools, we would find that our problem in 
higher education would become far more manageable. If this 
were to take place, we could then safely begin to make our 
present-day, four-year undergraduate curriculum more flexible 
as to the time required for the B.A. 

Our second step should be to have a fresh look at the lib- 
eral arts curriculum for the B.A. I believe that the concept of 
General Education at this level is sound, but only if it is 
taught by teachers who can give to it the rigorous intellectual 
discipline which the student needs. When General Education 
becomes an exercise in vague generalities, accompanied by a 
hasty and brief acquaintance with a great number of fields and 
the views of a great many scholars, it may be more destructive 
than helpful in building for the student those foundations 
which the B.A. should have. 

My final suggestion relates to post-graduate professional 
study itself. | advance it somewhat tentatively because I suspect 
that it may apply with greater force to other professional 
courses than to medical education. But I would be greatly sur- 
prised if it did not have some pertinence to the training of 
physicians and surgeons as well as to that of lawyers, engineers 
and doctors of philosophy. My plea is that we reexamine 
periodically the professional curriculum to be sure that we are 
accomplishing what we set out to do. As the totality of know!- 
edge advances, the natural tendency is merely to add the new 
onto the old, increasing the number of courses and the length 


of time demanded of a student until the luckless neophyte is 
drowned in a sea of data. 

Please do not misunderstand me. I make no plea for the 
lowering of professional education standards. There can be 
no acceptable cut-rate or second-rate medical education. But 
I am convinced that from time to time we must try to re- 
evaluate our priorities. We must be sure that we are training 
the mind of the student so that he will grow, through intelli- 
gent observation and indefatigable intellectual curiosity, long 
after his student days are over. This is not to be accomplished 
merely by cramming his memory with data as a Strasbourg 
goose is crammed with grain. We must never be afraid to re- 
examine our premises and our methods, our courses and our 
curricula. 

If I have emphasized the importance of eternal dissatisfac 
tion with the status quo in medical, and indeed in all, educa 
tion, it is because even momentary complacency is the enemy 
of progress. Because yours is a high calling, it must be pro- 
tected from all influences which threaten its future progress or 
the high public esteem which it now enjoys. This can be done 
if, through our medical schools, we give to all practitioners 
of your profession that dedication to mankind which you in 
this College of Surgeons so brilliantly exemplify. It is my hope 
that our colleges and universities, fully aware of these respon- 
sibilities, may continue steadfastly and with ever-increasing 
success to prepare the young men and women who, in years 
ahead, will join you in the fulfillment of these objectives. 


CHANGING ECONOMY WILL DEMAND WISE PLANNING 
By W. R. G. BAKER, General Electric Vice President and General Manager, G-E Electronics Division 
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HERE IS A popular concept which holds that electronics 

is a business blessed with supernatural powers of in- 

ventiveness and that it can consummate miracles some- 
what akin to the six-day creation of the world. It is not sur- 
prising that the boundless vigor the industry has shown in the 
past decade should have brought about this thinking. Cer- 
tainly, due to fast-moving technological advances, there has 
developed around electronics a futuristic aura which arouses 
curiosity and stimulates public recognition of the potential 
influence of this still young science on our every-day life in 
the years ahead. 

The growing inclination to look upon electronics as a 
business where the possibilities of scientific endeavor are 
unlimited has been accompanied by an overly-magnified im- 
pression that all electronics products are so new and so vital 
they sell themselves. Contrary to this belief, our industry 
today is bucking more forceful crosswinds than it has en- 
countered in many years. Today, more than ever before, we 
are aware of the importance of the marketing function and 
of a basic requirement for more aggressive selling. 

Like other industries, we in electronics have kept our eyes 
on the national potential which is likely to develop over the 
next seven to ten years. The prospect of a Gross National 
Product of 525-billion dollars within a decade is stimulating, 
for it means vastly expanded markets and new reservoirs 
of buying power to tap. 

Lest we become over-zealous, however, we can draw a moral, 
I think, from the legend that the person who seeks the pot of 


gold at the end of a rainbow must first be enterprising enough 
to capture the leprechaun who controls it. 

The changing economy will demand wise planning. If we 
are lacking in this regard, we may expect the penalty of 
failure and ultimate disillusionment in our quest for estab- 
lished goals. 

The electronic wonderland of the future—or “world of 
progress” if you would prefer to call it that—will be possible 
only if we work hard for it and push it into reality before 
our rainbow evaporates in the sunshine and our leprechaun 
vanishes into thin air. But, in our haste to see this world of 
progress materialize, we must equip ourselves with the attri 
bute of patience and look ahead with practicality. In all of our 
hurry, we may ask ourselves whether it is the rationale of 
sound business to flood the markets with products the con- 
sumer is unready or unwilling to buy. What advantages do 
we gain by creating premature markets in which the cost of 
a given product is far in excess of the consumer's ability 
to pay? 

In this respect, the electronics business has learned a pointed 
lesson of its own with its recent experience in the field of 
color television. Within the next 10 years, color will give 
us one of our greatest opportunities for increased dollar 
volume. At the moment, it represents one of our most serious 
technical and commercial problems. The industry has made 
definite strides engineering-wise but it still hasn't been able 
to offer a large picture, with simple set construction, at low 
prices. The dual problem of developing a superior product 
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and at the same time reducing prices to the point where mass 
production will be worthwhile remains with us. 

The lesson we have been taught by color television is that 
no industry should become so inflated by past success that it 
allows itself to drift along complacently with the idea that the 
public is willing to buy amy product you want to produce when 
you produce it 

It should have been recognized at the beginning that the 
marketing fundamentals for color television were altogether 
different from those for monochrome television or even radio. 
Both monochrome TV and radio offered a new service—a 
new type of home entertainment. Color adds only a new 
dimension to an established service and, as a result, the con- 
sumer places a definite restriction upon the premium he is 
willing to pay 

The color market will develop in due time, but perhaps 
not as rapidly as some proponents predict. We still have 
inventing to do, but I have not the slightest doubt that an 
industry which has been capable of attaining within a few 
short years its present high degree of technical competence 
can resolve the engineering problems remaining. I only wish 
I could be as certain that the problems of marketing, distribu- 
tion and servicing of color receivers will be as quickly over- 
come. 

What is true of color television is true of the electronics 
business in general, or of any other business, for that matter. 
The cost of development and manufacture must be in align- 
ment with the allocation the consumer is inclined to make 
from his disposable income for services he considers important, 
based on his individual standard of living. 

There are products in the process of creation today which 
may never become commercial realities because they will cost 
more than the public can afford or is willing to pay. By the 
same token, there undoubtedly will be products available 
within the next few years which today are not in the laboratory 
stage, simply because the consumer will make known his de- 
mand for them. And still other products, which the public 
doesn't even dream of now, will meet sales success when 
offered because they will perform a desirable service at an 
acceptable price. 

As an illustration of this, let us go back to the New York 
World's Fair, which opened with progress as its dominant 
theme in 1939. Electronics then was a business still in its 
infancy. Its annual volume amounted to only 230 million 
dollars compared to nearly nine billion today. We have come 
a long way in these sixteen years. And we have done it mainly 
with products still unimagined when the World's Fair was 
going on. On the other hand, many of the devices offered at 
the Fair as sure-fire still are not in commercial existence and 
may never be because the service they render is not in rela- 
tionship with the value placed on that service by the public. 

Mindful of this, I am cautioned to go easy whenever I am 
tempted to make product predictions for the era ahead. But, 
without being completely illusionary, I can see many ways in 
which electronics can provide the impetus for future develop- 
ment. I do not think it impractical, for example, to envision 
the day when automation enters our households. Just as it 
programs machinery in a factory, electronics could be used 
to tie together radio-frequency cooking, electronic refrigera- 
tors, dish-washers, laundries, dust-eliminators, entertainment 
appliances and numerous other gadgets. In our offices as well 
as our homes, you may see air-conditioners built without 
motors, compressors and blowers, but with controls making 
it possible to dissociate humidity from cooling. Almost every- 
where you will go, electronics will make life easier. On the 
road, it may be possible to drive into a gas station, have your 
tank filled automatically and have the cost billed to your elec- 
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tronic credit card by a machine, while attendants are concen- 
trating not on the routine job of pumping fuel, but on the 
more important work of mechanical service. And in the air, 
it is not outside of the realm of possibility that we will have 
planes ground-controlled from take-off to landing. 

These ideas are not born entirely of phantasy. Some of 
them are workable now. Others will require varying degrees 
of invention. How soon many of them reach reality depends 
largely on economic feasibility. The fact that they can be pro- 
duced doesn’t mean that they will be. There is no need to 
create new goods and new services unless we can translate 
these innovations into customer sales. 

We arrive, then, at the point where we must find an answer 
to the question of what is the most effective means to achieve 
this translation. To my way of thinking, if we are to have 
the right product available at the right time and at the right 
price, then we must get to know our customers better. We 
must learn what they like not only now, but what they will 
like in five, ten or even fifteen years. 

This, it would seem, is the job of distribution. Here is an 
area where all of us must admit that we can do a better job 
than we are doing today. I know there are many manufac- 
turers who throw up their hands in despair every time some- 
one suggests that improvements can be made on our distribu- 
tive process as a whole. It’s costing too much now, they say. 
Why pour any more money into it? And they cite figures 
showing that the costs of selling have been on the rise for the 
past five years—that, in some industries distribution takes 
one or two out of every ten product dollars, in others the cost 
runs as high as three or four, and we all know of examples 
of distribution costs ranging many times the factory cost of the 
product. 

To me, the idea of doing a “better job” doesn’t mean spend- 
ing more money. It means obtaining better results with the 
dollars presently spent and ultimately reducing costs so that 
the customer may benefit by reduced prices across the sales 
counter. 

In this regard, a greater application of electronic principles 
could well be the answer for which we are looking. 

For example, take the technology of electronic industrial 
communication. The use of two-way radio, closed circuit 
television and computers already is having a pronounced effect 
in areas where these devices are being employed and I think 
you'll be seeing a good deal more of them in the future. 

Two-way radio is hardly new. It has been used for years in 
many stages of the manufacturing process in the conversion of 
basic materials to finished goods. But recently, the Federal 
Communications Commission opened a whole new area for it 
by liberalization of allocation rules to include the trucking 
industry. Because of instant communication between trucks on 
the road and their terminals, two-way radio has become a 
boon to distribution and the flow of products to the market. 

Closed circuit television, too, is coming into its own. It is 
used not only in supervision of certain productive processes 
but is being employed on a growing scale in mass education 
of sales personnel in introducing new lines in individual 
stores and in widely separated cities. 

Computers—more recent in their development than the 
other electronic media I have mentioned—are also getting 
increased attention, as a better means of enabling business 
people to meet the demands of the future. From receiving 
dock to sales counters, new electronic units will provide new 
ways of correlating transportation, materials handling, ware- 
housing, and yes, even point of sale contact. 

Because of these tools, management will achieve new pre- 
cision in eliminating costly product development errors. We 
are getting closer to the day when the sales manager will be 
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able to push a button and instantaneously check inventories, 
margins and lead time, all in one motion. 

New statistical aids will greatly enhance marketing activi- 
ties associated with forecasting future customer requirements. 
While they do not guarantee that production always will! stay 
in line with consumer demand, they do give us the opportunity 
to keep inventories in a more balanced position. 

One interesting area for conjecture in which electronics 
might prove of value is that of measuring consumer motiva- 
tion. Instead of unwieldy test market procedures it may be 
possible to establish formulas of probability through which 
electronic computers could determine motivation as affected 
by price, styling or other considerations. The working out of 
such techniques could prove of inestimable advantage in arriv- 
ing at management decisions as to price, quantities or even 
timing of introduction of new products. 

All of these things add up to better pre-planning. We now 
come to the important point of how to coordinate all. this 
advance effort with the element of merchandising drama— 
that is, the advertising and sales promotions which are the 
fundamental backbones of successful marketing ventures. 

We think of advertising today in terms of spectaculars and 
extravaganzas. It is not unrealistic to assume that tomorrow 
will bring media far more dynamic and more persuasive 
than those we now know. Much has been said about the adver- 
tising impact of color television. Giving wings to our imag- 
inations, it isn’t difficult to visualize three-dimension and even 
greater improvements on the electronic systems now in exis- 
tence. Like all wondrous developments, newer and better forms 
of television and radio will be expensive at first, just as color 
advertising, whether printed or broadcast, is expensive in 
relation to black and white. 

It is my personal feeling that advantages of the develop- 
ments I have just mentioned would go initially to producers 
of national brands. The retailer desiring prestige in his own 
community must identify himself with such national brands 
if he is to obtain the reputation he wants. This is one thing 
which probably won't change much over the years. It is as 
true today as it will be in the years ahead. 

The consumer family today is pretty much pre-sold by the 
manufacturer's promotional efforts before arriving at the retail 
store. But the need for point of sale contact is as important as 
it ever was. For the dealer who builds a solid seller-customer 
relationship builds his market for future sales. 

The retailer who removes himself from his share of respon- 
sibility in constructing this relationship contributes directly 
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to the theory that factory-selling may be as good as point- 
of-sale. He lends support to the trend, now underway in some 
industries, to selling directly from the plant, with goods backed 
by factory warranties. It isn’t a strain of credulity to envision 
electronics products, cf a small nature, being similarly sold, 
perhaps from vending machines in strategically-located places, 
the same way soft drink is sold today. 

The idea isn’t nearly as fantastic as it may seem—no more 
fantastic than selling electronic tubes over drug store counters 
as some companies are doing at this very moment. These are 
things to be considered if dealers fail to measure up to their 
task of developing proper customer relationship. It would 
be simply removing from the retailer the margin he is paid for 
salesmanship—the salesmanship he uses in moving a product 
On its merits and impressing a buyer with advantages of 
smart-styling, good design and high quality. Any retailer who 
doesn’t do the selling job he is intended to do isn’t entitled 
to participate in merchandise mark-ups, regardless of how 
small they may be. Anyone can sell price—even a vending 
machine. 

This point of salesmanship cannot be stressed too much, 
for we are going to need more of the old quality of “hard 
sell” in our marketing in the future, when aggressive com 
panies make greater efforts to increase their share of the 
available market. 

Realizing that competition will be keener, we in General 
Electric have been laboring many months on a new marketing 
concept for the task ahead. In all of our discussions, two 
points have predominated. First, the guiding factor should 
be the customer's needs and wants as well as his ability 
to pay. Second, management must not only find a means 
of satisfying these basic desires but of stimulating consump- 
tion so that mass production techniques will make them 
economical to the consumer and profitable to the seller 

This is an age, fortunately, when new electronic methods 
make such mass production possible. But it is an age 
requiring evolution in all areas of commerce—not just 
production alone. Production cannot stand solely on its own 
power. It needs to be balanced properly with other phases 
of our distributive system—with marketing and distribution 
so that individual goals may materialize. 

Electronics, in this era of automation, has given industry 
generally a head start on the road to the future world of 
progress. Ir can be even more of a boon in the years ahead, 
when demands upon our industrial economy will be even 
greater than they are today. 





Two Keys to Modern Marketing — 


One Old, 
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N THE COURSE of the active business or professional 
life of almost everyone in this room, the business function 
which we speak of loosely as marketing has undergone 
a revolution which has outmoded all the old definitions, 
catapulted us into an era of furious competition, and left 
us breathlessly trying to catch up with ourselves. 
Hence the timeliness of this conference. 


r 22, 1955 


I am convinced that the time has come to broaden our 
perspective on marketing and distribution to embrace the 
whole complex of operations, from the time a manufacturer 
assembles raw materials until they reach the ultimate con- 
sumer in the form of finished products. This embraces 
production as well as marketing and distribution. 

At first I was tempted to settle for “distribution” as 
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providing a sufficiently broad background for such a con- 
ference as this. I went back to a talk of five years ago in 
which I ventured a definition of distribution as “the sum 
of all the arts which create a market for goods and services.” 
But this definition fails to suggest the revolutionary nature 
of the developments which underlie—and indeed precede— 
the “arts which create the market.” And it omits entirely the 
important function of serving the public in the fashion to 
which it is rapidly becoming accustomed. 

In my dissatisfaction with so limited a definition, and in 
anticipation of this occasion, I collected numerous definitions 
of both “marketing” and “distribution.” But none of them 
seemed to recognize what has happened in the past two 
decades to the business of serving Mr. & Mrs. Ultimate Con- 
sumer. 

None of them starts far enough back in the involved 
procedures employed in the production of the revolutionary 
types of merchandise haat for sale today; and none of 
them recognizes the extent to which heretofore-undreamed- 
of factors of convenience or utility are added along the way, 
in the processes involved in marketing and distribution. 

The lack of an adequate definition of distribution is 
probably one of the main causes of the wide criticism of 
“the high cost of distribution.” It may lie behind the fre- 
quently heard comment that industry has made great progress 
in cutting “production” costs but little in reducing “distribu- 
tion” costs. 

Old-time classical economists used to lump production, 
marketing and distribution together as “production.” But 
most of us of this generation are inclined to limit our 
conception of production to manufacturing processes and 
packaging. Customarily, we link advertising and selling under 
the term “marketing,” and we think of the actual physical 
operation of delivery as “distribution.” 

Can we continue to do business with such a divided con- 
cept of industry's service to the public? I think not. Today 
it is almost impossible to say where production leaves off 
and marketing begins, or where marketing leaves off and 
distribution begins. The three functions are so interwoven 
that they combine into one continuous flow of service-to-the- 
consumer. 

This brings us to the first of two key concepts which have 
helped me to understand better what is taking place in the 
broad field of production, marketing and distribution, and 
where marketing fits in. 

In his book, “An Approach to Business Problems,” pub- 
lished in 1916 by the Harvard University Press, A. W. Shaw, 
then publisher of System Magazine, expressed a concept which 
seems to me to be basic to our understanding of the complex 
idea we are here to explore. In four illuminating paragraphs 
he crystallized the whole function of serving the consumer. 
Though written nearly forty years ago, his concept is com- 
pletely modern in its interpretation. Let me read the four 
paragraphs: 

“When a workman in a factory directs the cut of a planer 

in a malleable steel casting, he is operating on a piece of 

raw material for the purpose of changing its form. 

“When a clerk in a store passes over the counter to the 

consumer a package of factory-cooked food, his opera- 

tion is one that results in change of place. 

“When a typist at his desk makes out an invoice covering 

a shipment of merchandise, he is operating, not to change 

the form of the matter or the place of commodities, but 

to facilitate these changes. 

“Isolate any phase of business, strike into it anywhere, 

and the invariable essential element will be found to be 

the application of motion to materials. This may be 
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stated, if you will, as the simplest general concept to 

which all the activities of manufacturing, selling, finance, 

and management can ultimately be reduced.” 

If we accept this concept of motion applied to materials, 
we see that the stream of production, marketing, and dis- 
tribution includes all the energy expended and all motion 
made between the time raw materials are taken over from 
nature and the moment they reach the hands of the ultimate 
consumer in useful form. Thus, there is no break at the point 
where production stops, marketing starts, or delivery com- 
pletes the transaction. 

The relatively young—and precocious—frozen food indus- 
try offers a practical example. Even before vegetables go 
through the cleaning, cutting, quick-freezing, and packaging 
of the production phase, special seed strains are developed, 
and special chemicals are added to the soil in which the seed 
is sown, to give the peas, beans, spinach, carrots, broccoli, 
etc., the best characteristics for quick-frozen vegetables. Thus, 
marketing considerations, which really constitute part of the 
sales function, actually precede production and may be said 
to be an integral part of it. 

Nor is this the end of overlapping. The freezing that starts 
as a production operation must be maintained throughout 
the marketing and distribution stages until the still-frozen 
vegetables reach Mrs. Homemaker’s kitchen. 

In order to accomplish this, the packages must be moved 
from the place of production to the place of consumption 
under constant refrigeration, involving not only refrigerator 
cars for rail shipment, as with fresh meats, but also refriger- 
ated trucks for delivery to the wholesalers warehouse and 
the retailer's store. Whenever or wherever they stop, they 
must be stored under refrigeration. Finally, they must be 
displayed under refrigeration in the retail outlet, involving 
special refrigerated display cases unknown to the grocer of 
a generation ago. Thus a production function carries all the 
way through retail distribution. 

Who will volunteer to untangle the interwoven strands 
of the production, marketing and distribution functions in 
this continuous process that extends from seed strains to the 
saucepan in the home kitchen? 

As Mr. Shaw points out, it is a series of motions. Indeed, 
it begins to be evident that as far back as 1916 he laid a 
foundation upon which we can build a really sound under- 
standing of today’s highly complex services to the consuming 
public. 

The motions, as he suggests, fall into various classifications. 
One series of motions is concerned with changing the form 
or shape of raw materials; these we call the motions of 
production. Another series is concerned with the change of 
location of these processed or fabricated materials; these we 
call distribution. Interwoven with both is a third series in- 
volving all forms of advertising and all kinds of selling. 

It is natural enough to visualize the functions of production 
and distribution as motion, because they involve the applica- 
tion of physical motions. It is less natural but no less 
important to think of marketing as a series of motions 
calculated to keep merchandise moving through the channels 
of distribution. It is here that Mr. Shaw’s conception becomes 
an important key to our thinking. 

A basic fact of business is that whenever materials or 
merchandise stop moving they begin to accumulate expense— 
for storage, for insurance, for charges on the capital made 
idle, and many other items. Also, often for such costly 
services as refrigeration, as with frozen foods; feeding, as 
in the shipment of livestock; or the high rental value of 
shelf space, as in grocery products which fail to attract pur- 
chasers and back up on retailers’ shelves. To a wholesaler 
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or retailer a stock of merchandise that is not moving out of 
his establishment is serious. He lets the manufacturer know 
about it fast. The worst news a manufacturer can receive is 
that his product is not moving in retail stores. 

If merchandise is to be moved, the marketing function 
must be enlisted, in the form of forceful advertising and 
persuasive salesmanship, implemented with all the ingenious 
inducements and techniques that resourceful marketing people 
can bring to bear. 

Mr. Shaw's concept of motion is, indeed, especially appro- 
priate as applied to marketing, embracing as it does all the 
varied individual motions involved in the movement of 
goods toward the consumer—and of the consumer toward 
the goods with intent to buy, or at least investigate. 

These motions may take place in advertising agencies, in 
company advertising or sales departments, in radio or tele- 
vision studios, in magazine or newspaper pressrooms, where 
ideas are set in motion to attract the consumer to the mer- 
chandise by making known its merits and availability. Or 
in buyers’ offices, where persuasive ideas are applied by sales- 
men of the producer to the end of moving his company’s 
merchandise into wholesalers warehouses and onto dealers’ 
shelves. 

All of these individual motions, whether they be ideas set 
in motion, or actual physical motions, as when merchandise 
is moved in trains, trucks, or on conveyors, are sharply focused 
on keeping the merchandise moving. 


PRODUCTION-MARKETING-DISTRIBUTION 


In the light of this key concept, it seems almost necessary 
to adopt a hybrid term—"production-marketing-distribution” 
—all hyphenated, to explain and picturize the complete 
process with which we are concerned. 

Thus pictured, an extremely important fact begins to 
emerge about today’s revolution in what the uninitiated think 
of as “marketing.” 

A few years back, the sales department took the product 
from production and assumed responsibility for selling and 
delivering it. Today most products start, not merely with 
raw materials, but with a broad service-to-the-consumer con- 
cept, which is carried through a continuous stream of opera- 
tions involving production, marketing, and distribution, ac- 
cumulating utility and value at various points along the way, 
until finally it reaches the ultimate consumer. 

All told, this stream of operations, each of which necessar- 
ily adds its increment of cost, but also—and this needs to be 
stressed—its increment of value, progressively adapts raw 
materials to some special form of usefulness or service. And 
may I say right here parenthetically that today’s concept of 
production-marketing-distribution applies to services as well 
as products. 

The important fact for all of us to realize is that in today’s 
keenly competitive atmosphere, our thinking and planning 
must start at the consumption end of the stream of motions, 
rather than at the production end. Today's successful product 
or service is likely to start as a comsumer-use specification. 
Some outstandingly popular products are even synthetic rather 
than of natural origin, synthesized to meet a seemingly 
impossible service-to-the-consumer specification. In this day 
and age most products and services must have something 
added to them on the way to the consumer if they are to 
attract the buyer's patronage. 


THE SECOND KEY TO MODERN MARKETING 
That important something, which must be planned far 
back of production, is the second key—and the new key—to 
success in today’s keenly competitive American economy. It 
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can be expressed in a single word—Convenience—spelled 
with a capital "C”. 

Convenience is the great additive which must be designed, 
built-in, combined, blended, interwoven, injected, inserted, 
or otherwise added to or incorporated in products or services 
if they are to satisfy today’s demanding public. It is the new 
and controlling common denominator of consumer acceptance 
or demand. 

Serving the modern consumer has become a creative art, 
with convenience the super-additive that is today changing 
the whole face of competitive business. 

Nor does the adding of super-convenience stop with the 
qualities that are tailored into products or services; many 
new forms of convenience are added in the process of dis- 
tributing it. The suburban shopping center is a spectacular 
example. 

There are at least ten forms of convenience which have 
come to be expected by the ultimate consumer. To cite some 
typical examples of each will illustrate the importance of this 
second key to modern marketing, and at the same time 
emphasize the opportunities open to the alert businessman. 

1. THE CONVENIENCE OF FORM 

Taking the familiar ones first, let us start with convenience 
of form. A good example is soap. My generation will re- 
member when soap was soap—the anathema of small boys, 
a necessary evil in the kitchen, strong-smelling, and hard on 
the hands. We bought it in unwrapped bars or in the form 
of soft soap—slimy as I remember it. 

What a long road we have traveled in giving convenience 
of form to soap. It is still sold in bars—but what bars! 
Beautifully shaped and sized to fit the hand or the specifi 
use. You can also buy soap in liquid, paste, powder, flake, or 
granular form—not even to mention the detergents 

All around us there are other examples of the addition of 
convenience of form. Cigarettes come in several sizes and 
with various tips; soups are canned, frozen or dehydrated; 
dog food is in meal form, or kibbled, biscuits or canned; bed 
sheets with formed corners; vest-pocket radios—things which 
are essentially old and basic but with a new form, devised 
by the inventive genius of American manufacturers to provide 
greater consumer convenience. 


2. THE CONVENIENCE OF TIME 

The convenience of time is another of the values added 
in the distribution process. For instance, Mrs. Consumer 
wants strawberries and fresh fruits and vegetables for her 
family all winter—and she is going to have them, no matter 
what. 

As other illustrations of meeting the sovereign consumer's 
cenvenience in the matter of time, I need only suggest a few 
of the things that are commonplace today—department stores 
open certain evenings for the convenience of working wives 
arrangements among druggists to keep one store in a com- 
munity open around the clock, ice cubes and milk sold at 
all hours by vending machines, night bank depositories 

In the realm of time convenience, radio provides a dramatic 
illustration. There is absolutely no time lag between produc- 
tion and consumption; the commodity travels from the 
producer in the studio to the consumer in the home with the 
speed of light. But because listeners do not always find it 
convenient to tune in their radios when important events 
are happening, the industry has developed a means of storing 
radio programs on little spools of tape or wire, to be broad 
cast at a later time which will suit the would-be listener 
better. 

And now Bing Crosby Enterprises is reported to have 
developed an electronic device which will take a live TV 
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show right off the air and record it on tape which can be 
threaded into a special device on a home TV set and played 
at the set-owner's convenience! 


3. THE CONVENIENCE OF PLACE 

Third among the three classic values added by the mar- 
keter is the convenience of place. 

Life insurance—at the rate of 19,000 policies a day—is 
written in air terminals. 

Hor coffee, cold drinks, and ice cream are vended via slot 
machines in subway stations, factories, and office buildings. 

Cigarettes are available not only in tobacco and drug stores, 
bars and restaurants, but in supermarkets. 

So great is the economic force of providing convenience 
of place that it is literally changing the American landscape. 

The most conspicuous thing on that landscape today is 
the suburban shopping center, which goes all out to meet 
the shopper's convenience of place by gathering a group 
of various retail establishments in a convenient location for 
one-stop shopping—and providing a place for parking the 
Car. 

Another striking example of convenience of place is the 
familiar Howard Johnson roadside restaurant, which meets 
the need of motorists for good meals right at the point 
where they want to eat. 

Profiting by the Howard Johnson success, candy stores 
are now being opened along main tourist highways. 

Drive-yourself automobile rental service, which provides 
you a car in any city—and often right at the airport—is 
another outstanding example of the convenience of place 
which has proved so appealing to the public that it is rapidly 
spreading all over the world. 


4. THE CONVENIENCE OF QUANTITY OR UNIT 

The quantity or unit of a product offered the public pre- 
sents another opportunity to expand markets by adding 
convenicnce. 

The hardware store is a good place to see a number of 
examples of expanded market opportunities through adding 
convenience of quantity or unit. Paints, lubricating oils, 
cement, and grass seed—all are offered in a wide range of 
sizes or units today. 

The same is true, of course, in the drug store, where you 
can buy aspirin, for example, in a small vest-pocket tin of 
12 tablets or the large economy bottle of 500. Furthermore 
you can get aspirin tablets in either the standard adult size 
or in a new small size for children. 

The piano business was revitalized a few years ago by 
the introduction of a new smaller unit that could be fitted 
into a room where neither a baby grand nor a conventional 
upright piano could be used. 


5. THE CONVENIENCE OF PACKAGING 

The convenience of packaging represents one of the most 
revolutionary developments of the past two or three decades. 
The effect of package-convenience on consumer acceptance 
of a product can hardly be overestimated. Certainly, we in 
the food business are acutely aware of this, for we invest 
large sums of money in package development. We strive, of 
course, for packages that will protect products against damage 
in shipping and handling, and packages that will help sell 
our products in today’s self-service stores where the product 
must be its own salesman. But beyond these requirements, 
we strive to build comvenience into our packages just as we 
do into our products. 

The throw-away package, for example, is a revolutionary 
development in packaging convenience. Cardboard milk con- 
tainers, cans and disposable bortles for beer to eliminate the 
refund nuisance, aluminum foil pie pans, and many other 
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kinds of disposable packages serve the convenience of today’s 
consumers. 

At the other extreme is the further-utility package, such 
as the peanut butter jar that can be used as a tumbler or 
jelly glass, the cider jug with instructions for making a lamp, 
and the candy container which doubles as a sewing basket. 

In some cases, the ingenuity has been a service factor, such 
as pouring spout packages, sifter packages, measuring devices 
in or on the packages, and two-portion packages within a 
package, so that while one portion is being used the other 
portion will keep fresh. 

In drug and hardware stores we can buy razor blades in 
a package that makes changing blades easier and it is later 
a safe unit of disposal; squeeze bottles for medicines and 
toilet preparations; Aer-O-Sol cans with spray nozzles for 
dispensing everything from enamel to shaving lather. 

The convenience of packaging extends far beyond the 
metal container and the plastic bag. We find it, for instance, 
in the modern vacation plan—with travel, hotel accom- 
modations, even entertainment, available in a “package.” 
Mail order education—from nursery level to graduate studies 
—is packaged and serviced to a growing market. And many 
people buy homes today with most of the standard household 
appliances included in the deal. 

Americans “take” to packaging, and the American business- 
man has shown great ingenuity in tempting them. 


6. THE CONVENIENCE OF READINESS 


The convenience of readiness has come to be one of the 
major demands of the consuming public. We live in an 
impatient age where the emphasis is on speed and ease 
of preparation. Modern Americans are willing to pay well 
for this additive to the products they purchase—not because 
of any native laziness but because we are willing to use our 
greater wealth to buy fuller lives and we have, therefore, 
better things to do with our time than mixing, blending, 
sorting, trimming, measuring, cooking, serving, and all the 
other actions that have gone into the routine of living. 

Again the food industry offers many spectacular examples, 
but I will mention only a few: precooked rice which elim- 
inates the tedious washing and boiling that used to be 
involved; and instant puddings that provide a tasty dessert 
with just seconds of preparation. The flavoring ingredients 
of a famous chef's salad dressing in powder form come in 
little envelopes, ready to mix with oil and vinegar. 

Some years ago commercial bakers began slicing bread 
to enhance its readiness for use. American consumers took 
so completely to this added convenience that over 90 per 
cent of all packaged white bread is now presliced. 

“Instant” is today the magic word in the food industry. 

Instant coffee was a not-too-promising postwar baby just 
ten years ago. Because of a spectacular quality improvement, 
it has grown in popularity until today one cup out of every 
three served in the home is instant. The market also offers 
instant cocoa, instant cake frosting, instant this, that, and 
the other. 

But the readiness trend is not confined to foods. The 
motorist can now have his car washed in minutes. The age of 
instant communication is here—dialing our long-distance 
telephone calls. Quick-drying paints and enamels are now 
standard. There are cameras that take a picture and develop 
it in a matter of seconds. 

The magazine with the largest circulation in the world, 
The Reader's Digest, is skillfully condensed so that the reader 
may acquire the gist of magazine articles and books with 
truly amazing speed. 

A comparatively new phenomenon in the marketing of 
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fresh meats is the self-service case, with meats of every 
description cut, trimmed, wrapped in cellophane, stamped 
with the weight and price, all ready for the oven or the frying 
pan. And no waiting your turn to be served. (I am told that 
when an old-type meat market is thus modernized, sales 
immediately increase from 25 to 33 1/3 per cent, convincing 
proof of the value of readiness. ) 

In short, readiness is being tailored into an astonishing 
list of products and services. It is a convenience characteristic 
of which the American public never seems to get enough. 
It might almost be said that today some degree of readiness 
must be part of every product or service specification. 


7. THE CONVENIENCE OF COMBINATION 


The convenience of combination is an important and 
rapidly growing phenomenon in American marketing. 

In the hardware field, for example, there are all kinds of 
do-it-yourself kits which combine everything you need for 
painting, repairing, and building things. The hardware mer- 
chant is also doing away with the nuisance of penny sales 
by offering an assortment of sizes and types of such things 
as screws, corks, nuts, and bolts, faucet washers, sandpaper, 
etc., in jars, boxes, plastic bags or packets that offer con- 
venience to the consumer and are a large-enough unit of sale 
to make them profitable for him to handle. 

Combination screen and storm windows and doors made 
of aluminum represent another type of convenience of com- 
bination. These wonderful new household conveniences— 
light of weight, permanently installed, self-storing—cost a 
good deal more than their old-fashioned separate predecessors. 
But today’s consumer believes they are worth far more than 
the difference. Therein, of course, rests their economic justi- 
fication. 

A few years back the sterling silver business was given a 
sales lift by the introduction of place-setting combinations. 
The same idea has since been applied to china and glassware. 

A big business is done in matched luggage, from which 
the consumer can select the particular combination of sizes 
of matched traveling cases he or she wants. In this case 
fabric, color, and hardware tie the combination together. 

For several years cartons of individual packages of an 
assortment of cereals have enjoyed a large sale. 

A well-known company in the photographic field offers 
a variety of combinations of equipment which will enable 
the amateur to set himself up in photo developing and 
enlargement with just one purchase. 


8. THE CONVENIENCE OF AUTOMATIC OPERATION 


We could spend hours discussing the next convenience— 
the convenience of automatic operation. But its importance 
and its impact on American life are too obvious to need 
extended comment. 

As we all know, mechanization has invaded the home in 
the form of automatic dishwashers, automatic laundry equip- 
ment, automatic ice-cube-making refrigerators, automatic de- 
vices for regulating room temperature; gadgets for turning 
on the radio in the morning, for letting the cat out, and for 
doing a wide variety of things which used to be done by hand. 

This trend is also progressing by leaps and bounds in the 
business office. Electric brains will presently be doing much 
of the accounting, and helping with production planning, 
ordering, inventory control, and so on. 

As for the automobile, it took power steering less than 
a year to become a “must” in better-class cars. And automatic 
transmission and power brakes are fast becoming standard. 

Automation—the new dollar-and-a-quarter term for auto- 
matic operation—represents in industry the next great revolu- 
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tion, with potentials and attendant problems of adjustment 
that stagger the imagination. 

In short, automation is the essence of super-convenience, 
and it seems to appeal irresistibly to the American tempera- 
ment. 

9. THE CONVENIENCE OF SELECTION 

The American public’s taste and temperament call for 
variety in all kinds of merchandise. So convenience of 
selection has a powerful sales-pull. 

Milk is a product which illustrates the expansion of a 
market through increased convenience of selection. Time was, 
you will recall, when milk was milk. You got it from the cow 
if you lived in the country, and you got it in bottles in the 
city. You have only to check your own milkman’s list of 
products to discover what has happened to his product- 
selection. He can serve you with regular milk or homogenized, 
high butterfat milk, chocolate-flavored dairy drink, fresh 
skim milk, cultured buttermilk, and milk with vitamins and 
minerals added. In some areas, he will carry special nursery 
milk, either from a certain breed of cattle or with its curd 
characteristic chemically altered. He has light cream, medium 
cream, whipping cream, and sour cream, and he may carry 
yogurt. He also has milk in other forms—butter and cottage 
cheese, for instance. Or, if you prefer, you can buy it dried, 
condensed, or evaporated, at the supermarket. 

The automobile manufacturers have learned that they must 
offer a wide selection of models, from station wagons to 
seven-passenger limousines, in an infinite variety of hues. The 
great Ford business was almost wrecked by its founder's 
stubborn insistence that the public could have Ford cars in 
not more than five or six models, as I remember it, and 
“any color so long as it is black.” Today Ford cars are offered 
in eighteen models, each available with either six or eight 
cylinders, with a choice of three drives, and may be had in 
thirty-four colors or color combinations—a total selection 
of something like 3,672 possible combinations. In fact, Ford 
claims today that it is theoretically possible for them to “mass 
produce” their annual output with no two cars totally 
identical! 

Turning to the broad function of retail selling, it is well 
known in trade circles that a store with only a limited showing 
of radios, porch furniture, bathing suits, rugs, lamps, or style 
merchandise of any kind, will not do well, even though the 
items it offers are good of their type and represent excellent 
values. 

Women, in particular, want to compare. If there is not a 
broad selection they will visit enough stores to satisfy their 
shopping conscience, even though they may return to the 
store they first visited and purchase the first model they 
looked at. So potent is the convenience of selection in retailing 
that doubling the selection of a particular line of merchandise 
will sometimes triple or quadruple the store's sales in that 
line. 

10. THE CONVENIENCE OF CREDIT 

The tenth and final “convenience” on my list is that of 
credit. Credit is an outgrowth of the impatience of us Ameri- 
cans. We just cannot—and will not—wait for what we want 
to own or to do. 

So we buy cars, homes, television sets, furniture and 
household equipment, clothing, courses of instructions, and 
even vacation cruises, on “convenient credit terms.” 

A substantial majority of all automobile purchases are 
made on credit. Indeed, without the convenience of credit 
our giant automobile industry might never have developed 
as it has. 

Homes, in particular, are rarely bought for cash these days, 
and the 25-year mortgage is no longer a fiction 








A Chicago friend of mine, home-hunting in a suburban 
development, asked the price of a certain house. The real 
estate agent quoted so much a month, covering interest and 
amortization of principal. 

“But what is the price of the house?” asked my friend. 
“Oh,” replied the agent, “nobody is interested in that anymore. 
It has been months since anyone has asked me the price of 
a house. All they want to know is how much a month they 
will have to pay.” 

One well-known chain of variety stores provides its cus- 
tomers with two convenient forms of credit: they can buy 
coats and suits, radio sets, housefurnishings and other “big 
ticket” items for so much down and so much a week; or 
they can buy a $15, $25, or $50 book of credit coupons, 
which they can spend like money in any department of the 
store, paying for the credit book afterward on the installment 
plan. A mother with one of these credit books can outfit her 
children for school in the fall and take three months to pay 
up. Or she can do her Christmas shopping with a credit book 
and pay later. 

There is a true story which illustrates, I believe, just how 
far this credit business can go. A tropical fish shop in White 
Plains has some pretty fancy merchandise—exotic marine 
life that runs into many hundreds of dollars. Sometime ago, 
it offered an electric eel for the low, low price of $1,500. 
One day one of my associates was browsing in the shop and 
noticed that the electric eel was gone. He inquired about it 
and learned that it had been sold. About two months later, 
this same man was again in the shop and noticed another 
electric eel for sale. He commented on it to the clerk, who 
told him that it was not another eel but the same one. It 
had been repossessed, he explained, because the purchaser 
couldn't keep up the payments! 

We may moralize over this trend in American life, but 
we cannot argue with the reality of it. As consumers, we 
insist on the convenience of credit in connection with just 
about everything we buy today. 

To quote Theodore H. Silbert, President of Standard Fac- 
tors Corporation, “Mass production without mass sales would 
be impossible, and mass sales without mass credit would be 
a similar improbability.” 

The convenience of credit has become a definite part of 
the American way of living. 


THE LOWLY SPUD 

As I thought back over these ten forms of convenience, 
I wondered whether it might be possible to select a single 
product which represents all of them. I found a candidate, 
I think, in the lowly potato—the spud. 

Fifty years ago spuds were spuds. You grew them in your 
own truck patch, or you bought them out of a barrel or a 
gunny sack at the grocer’s. They were dirty, their eyes 
sprouted if you kept them too long, and sometimes they 
rotted before you could use them all up. You washed them 
and baked them, or you peeled them to boil, mash, or fry. 

Now let us consider what has happened to the common 
spud in this day of added conveniences—of “built-in maid 
service,” as we say in the grocery business. First, of course, 
you can buy potatoes all year around in any food store, 
prewashed in fancy five-pound bags. Here you have the 
conveniences of time, place, quantity, and packaging. 

Next is the matter of convenience of form. If you like 
French fries but dislike the business of peeling, slicing, and 
deep-fat frying, you can get frozen pre-cooked, heat-and-eat 
French fries. The same is true of mashed potatoes if they 
happen to be your dish, but you hate the kitchen drudgery 
of whipping. And this time you can have them dehydrated 
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or frozen. If you want potato patties, there is a frozen prod- 
uct, all cooked and nicely seasoned. 

In these forms, you will note, there are also the conveniences 
of readiness and quantity. They can be eaten after a few 
minutes of oven or top-of-the-stove heating, and they are 
in family meal-sized portions. Moreover, the variety offers 
the convenience of selection. The convenience of combina- 
tion comes in because they are frequently offered in the 
grocery store in tandem with such obvious companion prod- 
ucts as frozen precooked fish sticks and fried chicken. 

Let's see now: that covers all but the conveniences of 
credit and automatic operation. The convenience of credit 
is up to you and your grocer. The other is up to your wife— 
or perhaps I should say to you. If you have thoughtfully 
provided her with a slick new oven, equipped with a thermo- 
stat and a timer, she can prepare your potatoes automatically 
without “slaving over a hot stove,” as the saying used to be. 


CONVENIENCE—A FOURTH ESSENTIAL 

To be serious again for a few moments—and I shall not 
tax your endurance very much longer—what is responsible 
for the overwhelming importance of those ten forms of 
convenience? It is almost as though they formed a fourth 
essential to American life: food, clothing, shelter—and con- 
venience. 

There are, it seems to me, six major contributing causes. 
Ir would be impossible to list them in the order of their 
influence. As a matter of fact, they overlap at many points. 

One cause is the great growth of apartment living, and 
of all-on-one-floor homes. With limited storage space, people 
must purchase things in small units; and to provide quick 
convenience they must be available at retail in the immediate 
neighborhood. The furniture and appliances they purchase 
must possess the utmost convenience per cubic foot (or 
inch) of space, and also serve as many different purposes 
as possible. Furthermore, space is lacking for making and 
doing things as our parents made and did them, so all prod- 
ucts must be as nearly ready to use as possible. Also, the 
problem of disposal! after use must be simple. 

A second and very important cause is the homemaker 
who also has a job. Doubling in homemaking and business 
as sO many women now do, they must buy as much conveni- 
ence, in as many forms as possible. Furthermore, their shop- 
ping convenience must be-served by retailers in the matter of 
store hours and location. 

A third cause is the fact that household servants are 
a rapidly disappearing species. Today’s homemakers must 
do most everything for themselves. Hence the demand for 
convenience and readiness in all its forms, and for everything 
that contributes to automation in the home. This also accounts 
for the tremendous growth of the Do-It-ourself movement, 
with all the demands for convenient aids for repairing things 
around the house. 

A fourth cause is the automobile, which has so greatly 
expanded the living-radius of a large proportion of American 
families. It has lured them out onto the highways to enjoy 
various forms of sports, to picnic, to visit friends, to attend 
all sorts of events, or just to ride. The result is that the time 
they do spend at home is curtailed, and they must take 
advantage of every short-cut and avail themselves of every 
conceivable form of convenience. 

A fifth cause is leisure. With the coming of the five-day, 
forty-hour work-week—or less—it might be argued that 
with more time people can do more things for themselves. 
But there is a perverse quirk in human nature that upsets 
such an assumption; the more of any good thing people have, 
the more they want. In the case of leisure, we now have so 
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much of it, and we so thoroughly enjoy the freedom it gives 
us, that we demand still more leisure. Becoming impatient 
with any duty or routine that interferes with our leisure, or 
entails work or responsibility, we avail ourselves of every 
mew convenience that will save time, energy, trouble, or 
labor. 

Finally, as a sixth cause, there are sO many interesting 
things to do today—sports, motoring, the movies, the theatre, 
radio, television, books, magazines, games, visiting, even 
cocktail parties—that we are a very busy people. In the rou- 
tine of housekeeping and taking care of our homes, we do 
what we have to do: but we insist on more and more con- 
venience products and services that will save our time or 
conserve our energy for the enjoyment of broader living. 
And why not? For what purpose have we Americans applied 
Our creative genius, our imagination, our resourcefulness 
and our enterprise, if not to live more comfortably and con- 
veniently—and better, to boot. 

In closing, let me thank you for your wonderful patience 
in listening to this enumeration of the ten convenience 
factors that today all but dominate the business of serving 
the American consumer, and of the six causes of our growing 
addiction to convenience. I hope it has not been too tedious 
I know of no shorter way for us to arrive at a proper appre- 
ciation of the profound importance of convenience as the 
great common denominator of our today’s production-mar- 
keting-distribution system. Indeed, convenience is important, 
also, in the basic surge and trend of our entire American 
economic system. It is what keeps it so keenly and vigorously 
competitive—keeps it in motion. 

It is based on a wholesome dissatisfaction with just about 
everything we are producing, including not only goods but 
services; and wholesome dissatisfaction also with the oper- 
ation of the marketing and distribution functions themselves. 

Today the wide-awake businessman's approach to the 
problems of serving the public must start at the consumers’ 
end of the process. In effect, he must write practical speci- 
fications for new and ever more convenient products and 
services, and for getting them to the public with the least 
waste motion, at the lowest cost, and with the greatest 
possible convenience to the consumer. 

In many instances the ten conveniences we have discussed 
overlap or at least impinge on each other. In some instances 
a product accumulates several conveniences during its progress 
to the consumer, and often the distributive agencies add 
important factors of convenience in purchase, delivery, or 
service. 

It is this fact that is so often overlooked by critics who 
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harp on the “high cost of distribution,” and level pot shots 
at the “middleman.” Indeed, it seems to have escaped us 
that today a large percentage of the people who earn their 
livelihood in the world of business and finance are in effect 
“middle people,” in the sense that they are engaged in onc 
or more of the series of motions which form the continuous 
stream of production-marketing-distribution 

Thus, all the railroad men who operate or service freight 
trains are serving as “middle people” in that they are adding 
the convenience of place. So are all the longshoremen, truck- 
men, and delivery drivers 

All the men and women engaged in the operation of the 
commercial departments of banks, and the insurance com 
panies which deal in business risks, are acting as “middle 
people” in that they are engaged in the motions which 
facilitate finance and risk-insurance 

So are all the retail sales people in grocery, department, 
and specialty stores, and all the office and stockroom peopl 
in these organizations. 

So, also, are the writers and editors and reporters who 
produce the newspapers and magazines in which products 
and services are advertised; and all the people who work in 
advertising agencies; and the radio and television entertainers 
and technicians who provide and service commercially spon 
sored programs; and the printers who produce commercial 
literature; and a considerable proportion of the employees 
of the Post Office Department. 

The list could be extended almost indefinitely. 

At step after step in the triple-process, some motion or 
series of motions adds new value or utility or convenience 
Each motion serves three important ends: it makes jobs 
which help to support our economy; it builds new markets 
or broadens old ones, thus adding to business volume, and 
it creates capital and keeps money in motion. . .turning over 

Perhaps we can visualize the operation of our production 
marketing-distribution mechanism more clearly if we liken 
it to the assembly line in a modern automobile factory 
Steel and other metals, rubber, plastics, paint, fabrics, and 
parts of many kinds, are fed into the production stream. All 
along the line men contribute motions which add power, 
utility, safety, beauty, comfort, and convenience, sending 
along a product that is more useful than it was before they 
contributed their particular motions. In a sense, they are all 
“middle people.” 

Each adds some increment of value based on his special 
skill or experience, and each is entitled to his day's pay 

It seems to me it is the same with all of us who work as 
“middle people” in the continuous process of service to the 
ultimate consumer which is the subject of this conference 
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N THE 27TH DAY of June, 1953, the New York State 
Bar Association at its semi-annual meeting at Saranac 
Lake unanimously adopted a report of its Committee 
on Civil Rights embodying the following resolution: 
“That the constitutional privilege against self-incrim- 
ination continues to be a vital safeguard of individual 
freedom and the Bar should educate the public as to its 


importance and discourage both those who would restrict 

its application and those who would abuse it by assert 

ing it improperly.” 

The New York State Bar Association took this extraordi 
nary action because great confusion and misunderstanding 
concerning the Constitutional privilege against self-incrim 
ination had developed in the public mind to the point where 
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it was felt that the Fifth Amendment was rapidly falling into 
popular disfavor. Some had even expressed doubts as to 
whether there was a continuing need for this privilege or of 
preserving it. 

My purpose in speaking out on the subject, “The Fifth 
Amendment—Shield or Sword,” is to further the objectives 
of the resolution of the State Bar Association of explaining to 
the public the importance and the meaning of the Fifth 
Amendment and of discouraging those who would minimize 
or restrict this vital constitutional privilege. 

Confusion and uncertainty have come from two diamet- 
rically opposite sources: 

On the one hand, there was the long procession of wit- 
nesses in the ever-growing investigations of subversion and 
crime by Congressional and state bodies who repeated, as if 
by rote, “I stand on the Fifth Amendment,” or, “I decline to 
answer on the ground that it may incriminate me.” 

On the other hand, some men in high places and enjoying 
high public authority fele that in the hands of subversive 
elements and the criminal underworld the Fifth Amendment 
provided a sword held at the throat of law enforcement and 
National Security. From these high sources came the familiar 
headlines in the daily press with deadly monotony: “Fifth 
Amendment Communists,” “Fifth Amendment Lawyers,” 
“Fifth Amendment Teachers,” “Fifth Amendment Gamblers” 
and “Fifth Amendment Racketeers.” 

Burt | insist that our abhorrence of Communism and our 
Opposition to crime should not blind us to the important 
place of the Fifth Amendment in the struggle for human lib- 
erty. It is my contention that in our free society, neither in 
fact nor in law, are there such people as “Fifth Amendment 
Communists,” “Fifth Amendment Lawyers,” “Fifth Amend- 
ment Teachers,” “Fifth Amendment Gamblers,” or “Fifth 
Amendment Racketeers.” The use of the Fifth Amendment 
as a means of convicting people in the public eye is disturbing 
and frightening and is doubly wrong. It does a great injustice 
to the person so described. And at the same time it degrades 
this Constitutional privilege in the minds of the public. 

Those who seek to justify the doctrine that persons who 
invoke the Constitutional privilege of the Fifth Amendment 
can be condemned as guilty by implication have misread the 
history of this Amendment and the legal thinking and phi- 
losophy upon which it is based. Included among those who 
have unfortunately misconstrued the meaning of the Fifth 
Amendment, unintentionally I am sure, are such persons in 
authority as senators, congressmen, prosecutors, administrative 
officials, and even some judges. They reason that a person 
who invokes the Fifth Amendment does so because, if he 
answered “yes” to the question put to him he would admit 
the truth contained in the question; if he answered “no,” he 
would commit perjury. Thus, they say, by invoking the Fifth 
Amendment the person has condemned himself. 

Nothing could be further from the truth. 

A person who instead of answering a question pleads the 
privilege against self-incrimination does not admit by that plea 
that he is guilty of any criminal activity implicit in the ques- 
tion. Again and again it has been held by our courts that when 
a person feels that his answer might supply a link in the chain 
for his prosecution he is entitled to plead the privilege. This 
meaning of the Fifth Amendment is not a new and startling 
doctrine enunciated by the present Supreme Court with its 
emphasis on civil liberiies and civil rights. From earliest times 
the Supreme Court has consistently held to this view. The 


\Burdick v. United States, 236 U. S. 79, 94 (1915) 


2Umited States ex rel. Belfarge v. Shaughmessy, 212 F. 2d 128 
(CA-2, 1954) 
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most celebrated case, which came on within 15 years after 
the Bill of Rights was adopted on December 15, 1791, was 
the treason trial of Aaron Burr. This trial was presided over 
by the then Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, John 
Marshall. When Burr invoked the Fifth Amendment, Judge 
Marshall, in his ruling, said: 

“It is the province of the court to judge whether any 
direct answer to the question which may be proposed will 
furnish evidence against the witness. If such answer may 
disclose a fact which forms a necessary and essential link 
in the chain of testimony, which would be sufficient to 
convict him of any crime, he is not bound to answer it 
so as to furnish matter for that conviction. In such a 
case, the witness must himself judge what his answer will 
be; and if he says on oath that he cannot answer without 
accusing himself, he cannot be compelled to answer.” 

One hundred years later, in 1915, the Supreme Court sus- 
tained the use of the privilege in these words:' 

“It [the invocation of the privilege] supposed only a 
possibility of a charge of crime and interposed protection 
against the charge, and, reaching beyond it, against fur- 
nishing what might be urged or used as evidence to sup- 

mrt it. 

‘And so it is clear that it is not necessarily a sense of guilt 
that entitles a person properly to plead the privilege. Fear of 
prosecution is sufficient. Prosecution in and of itself, even 
if it later results in acquittal, is a menace to a person's peace, 
dignity and well-being. For one thing, there is an implication 
in the public mind—however unjustified—"that where there 
is smoke there is fire;” then, there are the problems of great 
inconvenience and costs; and, finally, there are the hazards in 
a prosecution, particularly when the public mind is inflamed 
against a particular type of defendant, though innocent. In 
many cases the sole ground for pleading the privilege is one 
of these considerations and not a feeling of guilt. 

This was well stated as recently as 1954 by the United 
States Court of Appeals for our own Second Circuit.? Judge 
Hincks, writing for a unanimous court, said: 

“But whatever the underlying motivation, an invoca- 
tion of the Fifth Amendment is no ground at all for an 
inference of guilt or of criminal proclivities. The privilege 
created by the Amendment ‘is for the innocent as well 
as the guilty and no inference can be drawn against the 
person claiming it that he fears that he is engaged in 
doing something forbidden by federal law.’” 

History and experience have taught us that innocent men 
plead the privilege as well as guilty ones. But the guilty ones 
are entitled to its protection as well as the innocent, because 
no one is guilty until so proved in accordance with due process 
and the law of the land. This principle must be enshrined in 
the hearts of all Americans if our Bill of Rights is to live. 

The privilege against self-incrimination does not stand alone 
and is not an isolated right. The full text of the Fifth Amend- 
ment reads as follows: 

“No person shall be held to answer for a capital, or 
otherwise infamous crime, unless on a presentment or 
indictment of a Grand Jury, except in cases arising in 
the land or naval forces, or in the Militia, when in actual 
service in time of War or public danger; nor shall any 
person be subject for the same offense to be twice put in 
jeopardy of life or limb; mor shall be compelled im any 
criminal case to be a witness against himself, nor be de- 
prived of life, liberty or property, without due process of 
law; nor shall private property be taken for public use, 
without just compensation.” 

It is thus seen that the provision that no person shail be 
compelled to be a witness against himself is only one of 
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the many civil rights incorporated in the Fifth Amendment. 
So strongly do the American people feel about the right against 
self-accusation that forty-six states have incorporated this 
safeguard into their constitutions; the two remaining states, 
New Jersey and Iowa, protect the privilege by judicial 
decision. 

And the Fifth Amendment itself is a vital part of that 
catalogue of rights enumerated in the first ten Amendments 
and known as the Bill of Rights. This Bill of Rights was not 
granted to the people by any government but came into 
our Constitution as a result of the people's demand to have 
their rights enumerated and made a limitation on govern- 
ment and public authority. The Bill of Rights was intended 
to be a denial to government of any power to interfere with 
these rights and liberties which inhere in a free people. 

The rights thus secured, where they apply to the Federal 
Government, are beyond the reach of Congress, the President, 
or the other organs of the Federal establishment; and where 
by the Fourteenth Amendment action by the states is pre- 
cluded, they are beyond the reach of legislatures, governors, 
or other state agencies. 

The protection against self-incrimination provided for 
in the Fifth Amendment has roots going back to Magna 
Carta. It has an ancient history and its crystalization in 
England took place in the Seventeenth Century. In that 
country in 1637 the Court of Star Chamber condemned a 
man by the name of John Lilburne to be whipped and 
pilloried because he refused to take the oath and be a witness 
against himself that he had imported certain heretical and 
seditious books. In the year 1638 the sentence was carried 
out. Three years later, in 1641, the House of Commons, the 
champion of British liberties, voted that the Lilburne sentence 
was “illegal and against the liberty of the subject.” The 
House of Lords, concurring in the view of Commons, ordered 
an indemnity paid to Lilburne of 3,000 pounds, an enormous 
sum for those days. 

Thus was born the principle in the English-speaking world 
that no man shall be compelled to be a witness against 
himself. 

It has sometimes been said in criticism of the Fifth 
Amendment that it makes discovery of subversion and ef- 
fective enforcement of the criminal law more difficult. Let 
me concede: that may be so. Yet, it does not justify con- 
demnation of the Fifth Amendment and those who invoke 
that privilege. 

The presumption of innocence to which our nation is 
committed also makes it a little more difficult to convict 
criminals and to expose potential criminals. Yet we do not 
suggest that the presumption of innocence be scrapped. 

The burden of establishing guilt beyond a reasonable 
doubt is still on the prosecution. Other basic human rights 
may handicap the police in their work and make prosecution 
of crime and subversion more difficult, but under our humane 
and civilized system of justice—and that is what it all 
comes down to—these and other safeguards which surround 
the individual are still regarded as among our most precious 
possessions. And just as we do not resort to torture, to the 
whip, to the pillory as a means of getting evidence, so we 
Ought not use legal and moral compulsions to extract self- 
accusatory evidence from people. 

This view has been stated time and again by our Supreme 
Court and by many of the high courts of the states. Thus 
the Supreme Court of Florida expressed the moral and ethical 


"Boynton v. State, 75 So. 2d 211, 215-216 (1954). 

4Entick v. Carrington, 19 Howell's St. Tr. 1029 (1765). 

See also Boyd v. United States, 116 U. S. 616 (1886) for approval 
of Lord Camden's words by Supreme Court 
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basis for the Fifth Amendment in an opinion rendered in 
1954’ in these words: 

“# ® © the privilege against self-incrimination is one of 
the great landmarks in man’s struggle to make himself 
civilized. It is the handmaid of the abolition of torture 
and has its roots deep in twelfth century legal think- 
ing. Its fundamental thesis is that you cannot extract 
evidence from one charged with a crime on which to 
convict him. It is contrary to every principle of legal 
philosophy to coerce one to reveal his guilt.” 

And Lord Camden, in 1765, stated the philosophy behind 
that great right which we in this country later embodied 
in the Fifth Amendment in these words:* 

“It is very certain that the law obligeth no man to accuse 

himself; because the necessary means of compelling 

self-accusation, falling upon the innocent as well as the 
guilty, would be both cruel and unjust * * *.” 

Illustrative of current applications of the privilege against 
self-incrimination is the case of Harry Slochower, who, while 
an associate professor of literature and German at Brooklyn 
College was called as a witness in 1952 before a Senate 
Judiciary Committee. When asked whether he had been a 
member of the Communist Party in 1940 or 1941, Prof. 
Slochower refused to answer on the grounds of self-incrim- 
ination. Since Section 903 of the New York City Charter 
provides that any officer or employee of the City who refuses 
to answer questions on the ground that the answers might 
tend to incriminate him must be dismissed, Prof. Slochower 
was dismissed as a teacher. 

Also in the news recently is the Sheiner case in Florida 
which involved a lawyer who pleaded the Fifth Amendment 
before a Congressional Committee and in open court in his 
own state. He was disbarred for such plea. On appeal to 
the Supreme Court of Florida Mr. Sheiner was reinstated 
to the bar. 

Lawyers have disagreed on the Sheiner, the Slochower, 
and other cases as to whether the person described as a 
“Fifth Amendment Teacher” or a “Fifth Amendment Lawyer” 
should not be prevented from practicing his profession for 
invoking his Constitutional privilege. It is my view that the 
community is not well served when a person is so punished 
for standing on his Constitutional rights. The far greater 
good is the preservation of our Constitutional liberties 

I want to make it perfectly clear, however, that I have 
no sympathy for those champions of the Bill of Rights who 
apply a double standard for its users. An example of the 
application of such double standard are the views expressed 
in a letter by Paul Blanshard, Commissioner of the Depart- 
ment of Investigations and Accounts in the La-Guardia 
administration published in the New York Times of October 
14, 1955, concerning the Slochower case and Section 904 
of the City Charter. According to Mr. Blanshard the pro 
vision in the City Charter to punish civil service employees 
for invoking the Fifth Amendment by firing them was to 
prevent “grafters” from holding City jobs. Said Mr. Blanshard: 

“...I know that Mayor LaGuardia, in originally sug 

gesting such a punitive section, had no thought that it 

would ever be used to punish men for past political 

Opinions or to compel them to become informers against 

their associates in ideological matters. . . 

Now, twenty years later, the instrument which Mayor 

LaGuardia conceived of as a weapon against grafters 

is being used to punish Left-Wing intellectuals...” 

Mr. Blanshard is not alone in using a double standard 
when judging the usefulness of the Bill of Rights. There are 
many such. 

In 1938, when the City Charter was adopted, I opposed 
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LaGuardia’s Section 903 because it was an unnecessary limi- 
tation of the civil rights of municipal employees of whatever 
category. I am still opposed to that section. 

I cannot help emphasizing the principle that there cannot 
be one Bill of Rights for “left-wing intellectuals” and 
another Bill of Rights for “grafters.” There is either a Bill 
of Rights for all or for none. This great lesson must be 
learned and its meaning understood by all who cherish 
liberty. A free society cannot and does not hand out its 
freedom as a gift to the good, denying it to the bad. That 
philosophy leads to tyranny. And liberty and tyranny are 
natural enemies. Tyranny is the exercise of power in the 
name of the state in an arbitrary and capricious manner. 
It is the exercise of authority in a manner that violates 
the morals, ethics, and aspirations of a given Society, wherein 
all are equal before the law. 

There is no Fifth Amendment in totalitarian Russia, and 
there was no Fifth Amendment in Hitler's Germany or 
Mussolini’s Italy. The Fifth Amendment, like the rest of 
the Bill of Rights, is the symbol of our civilization, the 
democratic civilization. 

There is a further vital question concerning the Fifth 
Amendment about which the public should know and to 
which students of government should address themselves. 

On August 20, 1954 the “Compulsory Testimony Act,” 
sponsored by Attorney General Brownell, went into effect. 
Under this statute the Attorney General, or a Congressional 
committee, or a United States District Court may, after a 
witness has claimed the privilege against self-incrimination, 
order such witness to testify provided that the order grants 
him immunity from prosecution for any matter covered by 
his required answers. This statute does not meet the human 
problems raised by the use of the Fifth Amendment though 
it may be sufficient in a legal and technical sense. 

The law is that when the government grants immunity 
to a witness for giving certain testimony, the privilege 
against self-incrimination is no longer available to the witness. 
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Two important difficulties present themselves with granting 
immunity. 

The first problem, and this is basic, is that we live under 
a Federal system where we have not only separate but dual 
jurisdictions, each operating in the same physical territory. 
An individual called upon to testify before a Federal body 
On a matter which may also incriminate him under State 
law may not get protection from the Compulsory Testimony 
Act as far as state prosecution goes. Federal statutes do not 
generally give immunity to an individual subject to state 
jurisdiction, and state laws do not give immunity from prose- 
cution under Federal law. 

This dilemma was pointed out clearly in a very recent 
case by the United States Court of Appeals for the Fifth 
Circuit,’ which said: 

“...it appears as futile...to expect an individual to 

feel that his Constitutional privilege has been safe- 

guarded because the penitentiary into which his answer 
may land him is under the supervision of the state instead 
of the federal government.” 

The second difficulty of course is the moral one which 
requires a person by means of a statutory immunity to accuse 
himself under oath, so that, though he may not be sent to 
jail, he is required by law to destroy himself. This is precisely 
the protection against the cruelty and inhumanity for which 
the Fifth Amendment was set up. This is what Lord Camden 
meant when he said almost 200 years ago: 

“that the law obligeth no man to accuse himself.” 

In other words, unless the immunity that is granted is as 
broad as the privilege, we provide no real protection to the 
individual. 

Another thing to remember is that debate over the Fifth 
Amendment, its uses and abuses, cannot and should not be 
limited to lawyers and Bar Associations, but must be taken 
up by educational and civic bodies, trade unions, fraternal 
and religious circles, and other organizations. It must go on 
in the press, over the radio and over television. The people 
must be apprized of all facets of the problem for in the final 
analysis lawyers and courts alone cannot settle the moral 
and ethical issues that develop from the exercise of this 
great legal privilege. The courts can only settle the legal 
and constitutional issues. 

I am convinced that the constitutional protection against 
self-incrimination is a vital safeguard of freedom and is as 
useful and necessary today as it ever was. Perhaps even more 
so today because of the increase in the powers of govern- 
ment which arise out of our progressive collectivism, a 
product of our complex industrial and machine age. With 
the great multiplicity of governmental agencies, federal and 
state, armed with subpoena powers to investigate all sorts 
of economic and social activities, no person and his family 
is safe from official snooping. The danger is the greater 
when it is realized that many Little Men in official positions, 
seeking headlines in the hope of advancing their political 
positions, do not hesitate to use the power of subpoena even 
though it may tear to shreds the lives of innocent people. 
The tragic effects on the lives and fortunes of people— 
from banker to bricklayer—from this indirect unlawful 
search and seizure should be a grave warning to the American 
people not to let matters go much further. 

I urge all thoughful Americans to take a more hospitable 
view of the Fifth Amendment and those who properly invoke 
it. The Fifth Amendment privilege may yet be the broad 
shield to protect the American people in their fundamental 
rights to privacy and individual dignity. 


5 Marcello v. United States, 156 F2d 437, 442 (CA-5, 1952). 





